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TERESA MARLOW. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE ** ARABIAN KNIGHT. 



99 



T AM by profession a solicitor. For the 
■^ last five-and-twenty years I have lived 
in Spitalfields, and, during that time, have 
become acquainted with many strange and 
interesting incidents in the lives of some 
of the people amongst whom I carry on 
my business. East London is a sea 
which hides the misery of many a ship- 
wrecked mariner. Those who were once 
prosperous and happy, who even held 
high and noble positions amongst their 
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« 

fellow-men, but who, through the wicked- 
ness of others or then* own folly, have 
fallen from their lofty estate, frequently 
drift about at the East-end, clinging to 
the frail, broken pieces of their former 
fortune. I will briefly mention here two 
or three instances. 

I once discovered in the person of a 
vendor of " hokey-pokey " the son of a 
Cabinet minister. He is still in my 
neighbourhood. In a back room, up a 
court not two hundred yards from my 
office, there lives to this day the daughter 
of a nobleman separated from her husband, 
who supports herself and child by the 
manufacture of some of the fancy boxes 
which adorn the grocers' shops at Christ- 
mastide. The cabman I mostly employ 
when I can get him, because of his excel- 
lent horse and rare skill in driving, is a 
baronet bearing a name once famous at 
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TattersaU's. If we East-enders are poor, 
we can at least boast of many noble 
titles. 

The particulars of the narrative con- 
tained in the following pages came to me 
in a curious way. I have for years past 
been accustomed to take midnight strolls, 
in order to become better acquainted with 
the ways and doings of my neighbours. 
One night I was passing through Mile- 
end and Whitechapel, when I was much 
struck to find that fine broad road quite 
transformed in appearance through the 
erection of numerous booths, in which the 
vendors of coffee and bread-and-butter 
were driving a busy trade amongst those, 
who, their occupation having kept them 
out till morning, were returning home, 
and those who were leaving home early 
in order to begin work. 

The busiest hours were from one to 

B 2 
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five. For then the local frequenters were 
reinforced by the carters and suburban 
gardeners bringing up their produce to 
the London markets. Seated on forms 
inside these comfortable resorts they drank 
their cofiee and smoked their pipes. 
Occasionally their number was slightly 
increased by a few miserable - looking 
women dressed in tawdry finery, who, with 
bedraggled skirts, sat almost in silence, 
*— wretched, because they had not been 
fortunate enough to add another night to 
those of worse woe. 

At first I hesitated to enter amidst 
these motley groups, for they contained 
many rough, unpleasant-looking customers. 
My insatiable curiosity as a student of 
men and manners at length overcame my 
reluctance, and, disguised in an old monkey 
jacket, coarse woollen comforter, and 
battered wide-awake, and carrying .in my 
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mouth the excellent passport of a short 
black pipe, I visited several of these 
booths without molestation or remark. I 
was amply repaid for my trouble. Quite 
a fresh field of observation was opened 
out to me, and I did not fail to make the 
utmost use of it. 

On the second night of my adventure, I 
was sitting on the end of a form, when a 
middle-aged man entered dressed in the 
garb of a respectable costermonger. He 
nodded familiarly .to several present and 
was evidently well known to most. He 
replied with rough good-nature and ex- 
ceedingly ungrammatical English to the 
greetings of his acquaintances, as he 
walked to the end of the booth and 
warmed his hands by the bright coke 
fire. A cup of cofiee was handed to him, 
half of which he drank, and then sat down 
on a stool passed to him by the proprietor. 
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He was clearly a frequent and favoured 
attendant. 

As the stranger now sat silently looking 
into the fire I endeavoured to read his 
features. His face was certainly that of 
a well-born, educated man, perfectly 
regular. His mouth was perhaps a trifle 
small, and his hands did not bear traces 
of any very hard labour. But, if he were 
as respectable as these appearances 
seemed to warrant, how came he with 
such execrable English ? 

My speculations were interrupted by a 
voice from the other end, — " Gentlemen, 
I dare say the Knight will favour us with 
another story, if you are inclined.'* 

"Hear, hear!*' from all sides. "Go 
ahead old Thousand-and-one ! " 

The stranger started from his reverie, 
and without further preface began to tell a 
tale. But what a strange transformation ! 
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His old self entirely disappeared, and lie 
pursued his narrative in a clear, melodious 
voice, in excellent, well-chosen language, 
delivered with a pure, refined accent. It 
was evident, from the whispered remarks 
of his auditors which caught my ear, that 
they thought his highly-finished manner 
was part of his excellent acting, and 
assumed only for the moment. I was 
convinced that the reverse was nearer the 
truth, that he was now speaking in the 
way natural to him, and that the previous 
ungrammatical English and brusque tone 
were quite artificial and unreal. 

My surprise increased as he developed 
his story. It was full of point and 
interest. The various actors introduced 
were represented with skill and discrimi- 
nation. At times his pathos was so 
touching that the miserable - looking 
woman at the end near the entrance sat 
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with the involuntary tears rolling down 
her hardened, bloated face. The men at 
these parts marked their feeling by more 
determined puffs at their short pipes. 
Whether by accident or deliberate fore- 
sight, he never allowed a pathetic passage 
to last too long ; but, when it had reached 
a certain point and produced as much 
effect as was perhaps desirable, the 
narrator skilfully glided off into a scene 
of pleasantry and humour. When he had 
finished, repeated rounds of applause 
greeted him, during which he made his 
way out without further ceremony. 

I was simply amazed, and for the 
moment could not but regret the loss of 
so much excellent "copy." A few seconds' 
reflection convinced me that the " copy " 
could not be better used. This mysterious 
stranger, whatever his motive, was clearly 
to some extent educating these toilers and 
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poor people. He was putting before thera 
an ideal life, representing to them scenes 
of beauty, skilfully setting forth the 
loveliness of virtue, the hideousness ot 
vice, and implanting in their minds dim 
suggestions of a happier life to come. 

When he left the booth I cautiously 
followed him into five others. In all these 
he told a story, each quite difibrent in 
circumstance and incident from those 
previously related. 

I determined to know the man, and 
accordingly made advances towards him 
with that view. He courteously but 
firmly repelled me. I made inquiries 
respecting him of several of the fre- 
quenters of the booths, but all they could 
tell me was that he was a man who had 
knocked about the world, who was very 
good to the poor, and was known, in 
facetious allusion to his story-telling 
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propensity, as the "Arabian Knight." 
Nobody knew his real name nor occupa- 
tion. 

Fortune, however, at length favoured 
my desire. Circumstances which I am 
not at liberty to relate compelled him to 
seek my professional aid, and we became 
better acquainted, though still with much 
reserve and reluctance on his part. One 
day I was sitting in the vestry of St. 
Agnes' church transacting some business 
with the Rector, when my friend, the 
improvvisatore, entered accompanied by a 
venerable old man with long white hair, 
who, quaintly dressed in an obsolete rustic 
costume, supported his steps on a long 
staff. He wanted the Rector to visit a 
sick woman. The former departed with 
the old man on this summons, and during 
his absence I had some talk with my 
reticent friend on the singular-look- 
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ing patriarch he had just now brought 
in. 

The circumstances he chose to tell me 
were so remarkable that, after much 
persuasion on my part, I induced him to 
come to my rooms, and give me the whole 
narrative, which he did on successive 
Saturday nights. His circumstantial 
account I supplemented from other 
quarters, after much diligent research and 
prolonged inquiry. The result is given 
in the following pages. It is but fair, 
however, to say that the main incidents 
of the history are recorded in the 
language of the " Arabian Knight." 
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CHAPTER I. 

A EEBELLIOUS SCHOLAB. 

"IT is most unbecoming of you to put 
yourself forward in the way you 
have been doing these last few weeks. I 
cannot " 

"Mr. Gerald does not think so." 

" My brother is a boy, and knows no 
better. You have no business to throw 
yourself in his way.*' 

"It is quite the reverse. I cannot 
help it, if he chooses to wait and watch 
for me." 

" Teresa ! how dare you talk like 
that ? " 

" It is quite true. He Ukes me of his 
own accord. I suppose he is old enough 
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to know his own mind, though he is such 
a boy," replied the rebuked girl, with a 
little toss of her pretty head. 

" Dear me ! this is most preposterous 1 " 
continued Miss Dombrain, with a puzzled 
look. " Do you know that all the chil- 
dren in your class are talking about it, 
and that you are setting* your school- 
fellows a very bad example ? '* 

" If I am so very bad, I wonder you 
do not turn me out of your class." 

" I shall take no notice of your rude- 
ness, Teresa. I simply wish to save you 
from harm, as you know very well no 
good can come of this trifling." 

" Then, why don't you tell Mr. Gerald 
to let me alone ? " returned the other with 
an angry look. 

" Mr. Gerald will, no doubt, shortly 
receive orders to join his regiment, 
unless he has again failed in his ex- 
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amination, and then he will be out of 
your way/* 

The girl gave a startled look, and, 
gazing fixedly at Miss Dombrain, returned 
with defiance : 

" Oh I that need not make much dif- 
ference ! " 

" Teresa Marlow,'* began the lady, now 
giving way to the anger which so far she 
had kept down, " your behaviour is most 
reprehensible, and I am perfectly astounded 
at your presumption and impertinence. 
You forget entirely your station and 
position. I observed some time ago, 
before Mr. Gerald left college, how prone 
you were to idle your time away with any 
foolish youth you could entice. I foresee 
that, unless you turn over a new leaf, 
your wild ways will most certainly bring 
a bitter sorrow upon your poor old father, 
and upon yourself sometiiing which '* 
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As each reproaohftJ sentence fell upon 
her ear, Teresa's face had grown more 
deeply flushed with resentment. Unable 
any longer to control her feelings, it 
became necessary either to speak or cry. 
She chose the former alternative; and, 
standing up, in order perhaps to empha- 
sise her speech with a few taps of her 
high-heeled shoe, the bright steel buckle 
of which seemed to flash in sympathy with 
her kindling eye, she interrupted her 
Sunday-school teacher's sombre prophecy 
with : 

" I don't see that my ways are more 
wild than yours, Miss Dombrain, though 
you are a lady bom, and a good deal older 
than I am : twice the age, I should think. 
I have seen you and Miss Ellen walking 
in the Park with gentlemen, laughing and 
talking; and why am I to be called all 
these names because I do the same? If 
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my ways end in sorrow, yours may, 
perhaps in worse." 

From the beginning of this address, 
Miss Dombrain had seemed fascinated by 
the little fury, who stamped her foot and 
pointed her finger as she poured out her 
words of wrath. The energy of her 
gesticulation had loosened the smart 
ribbon which held up her abundant brown 
hair, and her long tresses had fallen 
over her heaving bosom, half concealing 
its agitated throbbings ; whilst her some- 
what short frock, of light-grey serge, 
covering, but not entirely, a dark violet 
petticoat, allowed to appear beneath, as 
her agile form swayed to her words, a 
liberal portion of her heather-coloured 
stockings. 

The speaker now paused, and stood on 
the defensive, somewhat frightened, but 
much more surprised at her own temerity. 
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The visitor, still looking at the trembling 
figure before her, silently rose. Her 
.anger was quenched in utter astonish- 
ment. Quitting the room, she quietly 
closed the door, and walked quickly 
towards Hplmwood. 

When she had been gone a few seconds, 
Teresa burst into tears, exclaiming : 

" Oh, I am so sorry for what I said ! 
What a wretch I am! Oh, I wish she 
would come back and make it up I I 
dare not go to school any more I What 
shall I do ? '' 

Presently, taking her handkerchief out 
of the dainty pocket of her fancy apron, 
she wiped away her tears, and con- 
tinued : 

" But it was mean of her to say I 
enticed Gerald ; and I should like to know 
what right she has to say I shall bring 
sorrow to father, and come to ruin, and 

VOL. I. 
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all that? I gave her a good one for 
herself, though; and so I will again, if 
she comes trampling upon me in that way. 
No, my lady," — shaking her clenched hand 
at the chair lately occupied by her visitor, 
— " I am your match at slanging, I know. 
But still she has been very kind," — 
another flood of tears, — " I wish I had 
not done it. What a monster I am ! 
There, it cannot be helped," — once more 
drying her eyes. ** I must put a good 
face on it. I don't care that I " — snap-' 
ping her fingers, — " for the whole lot of 
the Dombrains," — after a pause, and in 
a low voice, — " except Gerald." 

By the time Miss Dombrain had reached 
the entrance to the park, she had reco- 
vered her former serenity. Turning aside 
from the carriage route, she entered a 
by-path, which was a more direct way 
.to the house. She had not gone far 
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^hen she saw before her, sitting on the 
bank in the bright spring sun, a venerable- 
looking old man, reading aloud. A long 
staff with a large crook, such as may be 
seen to this day in the north, lay by his 
side, and a red handkerchief with white 
spots, on which was carefully laid what 
appeared to be a bound collection of 
newspaper cuttings. 

He was dressed in an ample dark-green 
smockfrock, reaching to his brown gaiters, 
ornamented with a large, hand-worked 
collar, upon which descended, from be- 
neath his tall beaver hat, masses of long 
white hair^ 

There was a suggestion of antique no- 
bility in his spare, well-cut face, which 
was hardly in keeping with his somewhat 
humble attire, and the restless light of 
his bright blue eye would set a stranger 
wondering whether the old man had not 

2 
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entered into his dotage, or if he had not 
in former years received some mental 
shock, which time had not wholly re- 
paired. His long white hair gave him a 
much older appearance than was war- 
ranted by his face and demeanour. 

As Miss Dombrain noiselessly ap- 
proached, her ear caught the following 
words, which the old man read with a 
clear,, silvery voice : 

" * The king's daughter is all glorious 
within : her clothing is of wrought gold.' " 

"Ah!'' soliloquised the reader, "just 
like my poor Maddal^na the first night I 
saw her. She wears even brighter clothing 



now. 



Seeing Miss Dombrain, he rose and 
saluted her with graceful respect : 

" Good morning, my lady. I hope Sif 
Godfrey is quitd well.'* 

^* Yes, thank you, Marlow/' 
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** Have you seen my Teresa ? " 

" I have just left her." 

" Ah ! what a beautiful woman she 
will be ! Not quite equal to her mother ; 
but then Maddal^na was the loveliest 
among ten thousand. You remember 
her ? " 

" Oh, yes, quite well." 

" I was just reading about her when 
you came up." 

Putting down his Bible, he picked up 
the book of newspaper cuttings, and said 
in a low, earnest voice : 

" Here is a notice of her first appear- 
ance in Sadgrove; I do not think you 
have read it." 

" Oh, yes, I have, thank you, Stephen. 
But I will see it again by-and-by. Just 
now, I am anxious to catch Sir Godfrey 
before he goes out." 

"Then I must not keep you"; and 
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the old man raised his hat and bowed 
low. 

Miss Dombrain continued her walk, 
while Stephen Marlow, having placed his 
two books together, and carefully tied 
them up in the red handkerchief, took 
his stafE, and set forward in the opposite 
direction. 

Arrived at the house, Miss Dombrain 
went at once into the drawing-room, where 
she found her younger sister Ellen — a 
girl of some eighteen summers — and her 
father. Sir Godfrey. She described in 
detail her interview with Teresa, or, as 
the girl often signed herself, ** Th^rese," 
Marlow. Her anger again overflowed as 
she recounted the rebellious utterances of 
her scholar. Her face, by nature of a 
haughty cast, seemed better fitted to 
express the more violent emotions. 

Lynette Dombrain was considered a 
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queenly beauty. Her broad forehead, 
lier prominent nose, with sensitive, deli- 
cately-curved nostrils, her small mobile 
mouth, her exquisite chin, her matchless 
throat and bust, at once marked her 
superiority to most of her compeers. 
It would be difficult to find in the 
county a woman with so many perfect 

pointy. 

Since her mother's death she had 
managed Sir Godfi:'ey's household, not- 
withstanding that it was nominally under 
the direction of* her mother's unmarried 
sister, Lucy Delane. There was, how- 
ever, no rivalry. Miss Delane quietly 
and good-naturedly acquiesced in the 
position assigned her by Lynette, and 
was glad to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility which, at the express wish of her 
brother-in-law, she had . come to Holm- 
Tv^ood to discharge. 
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She entered the room just as Lynette 
was finishing her recital. 

" To crown my morning's adventures, 
I met her old dotard of a father, who 
was reading his Bible in order to find 
•prophetic descriptions of his wife and 
daughter. It was almost too much for 
my gravity." 

"It is a harmless delusion, poo^ old 
man," observed Ellen. 

"Yes, but what. is to be done about 
Teresa ? Some one ought to take her in 
hand.'* 

"If you cannot manage her, Lynette," 
said her father, " I should like to know 
who can." 

" What was her mother like ? " asked 
Miss Delane, "I have heard so many- 
strange things about her." 

" A handsome, and I fear, at one time, 
worthless, woman," replied Sir Godfrey* 
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*^It is a curious history.- She was an 
Italian dancer, who was taken ill when 
exhibiting her remarkable talent at Sad- 
grove. Though, how a woman of her 
ability came to be a member of the odd 
company travelling with * Middleton's 
Show ' is another mystery. Stephen 
Marlow, then a middle-aged bachelor 
living at home with his mother, per- 
suaded the latter to take charge of the 
sick dancer, and, as soon as she was well, 
the infatuated admirer married her. Love 
at first sight.^* 

** Ah ! It is never good for much,'* 
observed Lynette. " Iti will not 
wear." 

" But it did in this case," continued 
her father. ** Whatever her previous life 
had been, and there were queer rumours 
respecting it afloat, she and her husband 
were devoted to one another, and lived 
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happily together to the day of her death, 
which took place shortly before that of 
your mother." 

" What a change of life for her the 
Dairy must have been," remarked Miss 
Delane. 

" Of course, she was of but little use 
there, nor would Stephen have allowed 
her to meddle in any business matters, if 
she had been capable of it. Since her 
death, the Dairy would have been ruined, 
if its management had not been under- 
taken by his younger brother." 

''What a pity it is that his son was 
drowned," said Ellen. " He might have 
kept affairs in order, and would have been 
a prop to his eccentric father in his old 
age." 

" I am afraid not," returned Sir 
Godfrey. *' Both children seemed to 
have wild blood in their veins. Then, 
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their mother brought them up so 
strangely, there was no doing anything 
with them. She taught them dancing, 
posturing, and all kinds of gymnastics, 
so that at an early age they could accom- 
plish the most astounding feats. LuUi, 
the boy, went away with the elder 
Legard, and was lost with him in the 
ill-fated Osprey.^* 

"I wonder if it be true,'' continued 
Miss Delane, " that Teresa amuses her 
poor father at night by dressing up in 
fancy costume, and going through the 
various performances usual with profes- 
sional dancers. Dr. Corbyn affirms that 
he has seen her when passing the house 
very late/' 

" Oh ! yes, Aunty," replied Miss 
Dombrain, " that's well known. The 
old man sits gazing at her in rapture, 
whilst she, in pink silk stockings and 
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gauze, displays the art taught her by her 
mother. It is very absurd.'' 

"Well, I do not know," said Ellen, 
dreamily. " Stephen lives in the past, 
and naturally loves whatever brings back 
the happiness which once was his. There 
is something, to my mind, very pathetic 
and sad in the spectacle of the aged 
father gazing in loneliness on the ex- 
quisite evolutions of his pretty and only 
child. He sees in her his lost love." 

Lynette burst into loud laughter* 

"My dear Nelly, how sentimental we 
are I " 

Her sister coloured at this raillery, and 
was silent. 

" Still, the remembrance of past joy is 
a help and comfort to some minds," re- 
marked her aunt, " and we rightly love 
that which recalls it.'' 

" Oh ! you are thinking of all your 
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sweethearts of old time/' returned 
Lynette, laughing, "but Nelly here has 
not had one yet, and has no past worth 
mentioning." 

Ellen blushed more deeply than before, 
and looked a trifle alarmed, as not know- 
ing what next might be said. She was 
considerably relieved when her aunt 
asked : 

" Well, how about your expedition to 
the Dairy ? What says pretty Teresa ? " 

" Ah I let us get back to business. 

« 

Teresa is simply defiant, and, unless some- 
thing can be done with Gerald, it is im- 
possible to say what diflBculties may arise." 

" I had better speak privately to him 
about it," said the Baronet. 

" Something must be done, or that chit 
will most certainly entangle him; and 
you know how ridiculously sensitive 
Gerald is on points of honour." 
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"He is certainly Quixotic in that 
respect," rejoined Sir Godfrey, " and I 
have known more complications arise 
through a man who is scrupulously » and 
morbidly honourable than from one who 
has expunged honour and honesty from 
his vocabulary." 

"But Gerald will be leaving us in a 
few days, will he not?" asked Miss 
Delane. 

"He is expecting his order to join 
by each post that arrives. By the by, 
if Mr. Benson comes to-day, ask him to 
excuse me, as I have a very fine specimen 
of the Grepuscularia, brought me by 
Timms, which I must now go and ex- 
amine. But, if he can come to-morrow, 
I shall be glad to go into the question 
of Papal Infallibility with him. If any 
of you are going near the Vicarage, you 
might let him know/* 
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CHAPTER II. 

SIB GODFREY DOMBRAIN, BART. 

/^N the following morning, in aocordance 
with the request of Sir Godfrey, the 
Rev. Maurice Benson, Vicar of Sadgrove, 
appeared at Holmwood, bringing with him 
a black leather bag, containing books and 
pamphlets bearing on the question of 
Papal Infallibility. 

He was received by Miss Delane with 
much cordiahty. 

" I hope I have not come too soon for 
Sir Godfrey ? '• 

**Well, the fact is," returned the 
former, with some embarrassment, " that 
my brother-in-law is still busy over a new 
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kind of butterfly or moth that Timms 
found two days ago, and I am not sure 
that he can see you." 

The Vicar smiled slightly, and bowed. 

" It is no great matter," he said. " I 
have rather a busy day before me, as I 
have a good many sick to see ; but it is 
by Sir Godfrey's wish that I am here." 

" Yes, I know, it is very good of you. 
Excuse me a moment, and I will just see 
what he is doing." 

In a few seconds she returned, and, 
going up to the Vicar, said in a confi- 
dential tone : 

**It is very awkward and provoking, 
but he seems quite to have forgotten his 
appointnaent with you, and is still en- 
gaged with his butterfly and things. You 
know what an enthusiast he is on that 
subject." 

"Pray do not trouble. When you get 
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an opportunity, please let him know that 
I shall be quite at his service any morning 
next week/' 

And Mr. Benson withdrew- He had 
scarcely left the room when Lynette 
entered. 

** Has papa seen Gerald, Aunty ? " 
"I think not, dear; for I have just 
sent away Mr. Benson, as he does not 
wish to be disturbed." 

" He is on to the new butterfly, I 
suppose." 

** Yes, he says it has an abnormal pro^ 
longation of the antlers — — " 
, ^^^Antlia/ my dear," interrupted her 
niece, with a laugh. "Timms did not 
bring him a stag, nor even a stag-beetle. 
Ah ! well, then he is booked for the day. 
It is very provoking. He ought to see 
Gerald.'* 

" FerhapB he will to-morrow." 
TOL. I. j> 
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" He must. I will arrange it some-? 
how." 

Accordingly, early the next morning, 
Lynette herself took her father s coffee 
into his room, without further announce- 
ment than a sharp rap at the door. Not 
waiting for a reply, she entered. 

Sir Godfrey, lying back in his bed, 
caught sight of his daughter, and guessed 
her errand. She had often visited him in 
like manner, when he had been remiss 
in keeping his promises. He knew he 
had not strength of mind to resist her 
wishes, which were generally imperiously 
expressed. He half feared and half 
admired her decisive manner, but he did 
not like being compelled to observe any 
rule, nor to do anything but please his 
own passing inclination. 

He closed his eyes as Lynette advanced, 
and feigned. to be still sleeping. 



I 
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Miss Dombrain placed the tray on a 
small table at his bedside, and, at once 
treading her father's device, said, in a 
sharp, businesslike tone : 

" Now, papa, here is your coffee." 
"Eh?— ah!— dear me ! — Yes 1— Oh ! 
thank you," — very languidly. "Leave it 
there, my dear, for the present. I am 
^ery sleepy." 

" No, you had better take it at once." 
" Thank you. I was just dozing, and 
thinking over the important question of 

the prolongation " 

"Oh ! Gerald's affair? It is just what 
I have come about." 

" Gerald ? No, I was referring to the 

proboscis " 

" I thought you finished that yesterday. 
At any rate, the proboscis of your -dead 
butterfly cannot get any longer than it is, 
whereas Gerald's affair can, and may yet 

D 2 
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give you many weeks' or months' extra 
work and anxiety." 

" Dear me ! What a world of trouble 
it is ! I have not yet got over the loss of 
the three beautiful and rare specimens 
destroyed by your dog," — with a feeble 
effort to turn the tables, — " and " 

" At what hour will you see Gerald in 
your study, as I want to let Aunt Lucy 
know ? " 

" My dear Lynette, I have not had time 
to collect my thoughts. Let me see. 
There is that discussion on Papal In- 
falUbihty :" 

'^Mr. Benson cannot come again this 
week, — the Antlia thrust him out yes- 
terday, you know, — so you need not 
harass your mind about that for* some 
days. We will say half-past ten for 
Gerald." 

** Make it eleven," returned the Baronet^ 
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^ith a sigh of resignation, "and I will 
try to be there." 

" Very well." 

Having made this satisfactory arrange- 
ment, Lynette dropped her businesslike 
manner, and, bending down to her father, 
tissed his cheek : 

"I know you do not like unpleasant 
exertion, dear papa, but it is sometimes 
necessary." 

** Go away," he answered half playfully. 
" You are always hectoring me, — ^if I may 
use the expression to one of your sex, — 
and continually shocking my unfortunate 
nerves. What a blessing you will be to 
your husband, when you get one 1 " 

" When I take one, I hope I shall be. 
But I have no ambition to sacrifice my 
will to that of another. If I marry, it 
will be for wider scope, and to make 
myself felt in the world." 
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" My dear," rejoined the Baronet, in a 
plaintive tone, " you are a good deal felt 
as it is, if I may venture to tender my 
own humble experience.'* 

" Ah ! yes, but your experience is one- 
sided." 

** I sometimes wish it were less so. 
There, go away." 

" You must be quite firm with Gerald, 
for his own sake as well as for that of 
the family/* continued Lynette, suddenly 
going back to the object of her visit. 

The Baronet sighed. 

" Yes, poor boy, I suppose I must." 

" Well, if you prefer it, you can make 
Teresa Marlow your daughter-in-law, and 
invite the miscellaneous company now 
attending *Middleton's Show,' at the 
other end of the village, to witness her 
saltatory accomplishments in your draw- 
ing-room. You can then stand out on 
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the balcony cracking your whip, Kke old 
Middleton himself, and call upon the 
gaping villagers outside to * inquire the 
character of the performance from the 
people who have seen it.' " 

Sir Godfrey started up in his bed as if 
galvanised, then, slowly sinking back on 
his pillow, observed languidly : 

** My dear Lynette, you must not talk 
so recklessly. You will utterly destroy 
my nerve-power. I shall not be able to 
touch the microscope the whole day."^ 

" I was simply putting the alternative 
before you* Perhaps to-morrow only 
* Hobson's choice ' will be left you." 

" No, no, I will settle it for good and 
all, at once. Tell Gerald I want to see 
him very particularly after breakfast." 

Lynette nodded and left the room. 

The Baronet, findiug no further loop- 
hole of escape, and being besides really 
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alarmed by his daughter's view of the 
matter, retired after breakfast to the 
library, whither he was shortly followed 
by Gerald, a light-haired youth, not yet 
quite of age, with a frank, open counte- 
nance, but undecided, restless manner, 
perhaps inherited from his father. 

r 

His younger sister, Ellen, had hinted 
to him the object of the interview, and 
he had been trying to determine what line 
he should take when the "governor" 
should speak to him about it. He had 
come to the conclusion that he was bound 
in X honour, as a man of the world and a 
gentleman, to stand by the girl, if she 
wished him to do so ; but on this point 
he was by no means certain, for Teresa 
had last week declared she would not see 
him again, because he had rallied her for 
walking out with one of the students 
reading with the Vicar. He was, how- 
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^ver, decidedly inclined to take the chi- 
valrous and most impracticable view of 
iihe situation. 

" Well, Gerald,'* said the Baronet, open- 
ing his newspaper, " have you been riding 
this morning ? " 

** No, sir, I have not been out yet." 

"I thought you might have had a 
trot before breakfast, as the morning is 
fine/' 

** The mare is not quite right, so I have 
sent Timms for Gamidge to come and look 
at her. She has been out of sorts for the 
last two days." 

" Eeally ? I hope it is nothing serious. 
I will see her myself presently. By the 
bye, do you know that old Marlow will 
probably have to be feaken care of?" 

"Taken care of? Why, his brother 
looks after him." 

" Yes, yes ; but he has the Dairy on his 
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hands. The old man is getting a con-« 
firmed imbecile." 

"Why, Teresa, — that is, his daughter, 
— said he was better than he had been 
for years." 

" Ah ! *' shaking his head and smiling, 
"hereditary madness is like the tide; it 
ebbs and flows, but it is almost to a cer- 
tainty incurable. It may miss one gene- 
ration entirely, only to break out more 
violently in the next. Now, his son LuUi, 
though a little wild, was perfectly sane; 
but, had he lived and married, his children 
would most likely have been lunatics." 

" How awful ! '* exclaimed the sensitive 
Gerald with a shudder. 

" It is, but it is a law of nature well 
known and understood ; and we are bound, 
as far as we can, as responsible moral 
beings, to act in accordance with it." 

^ Certainly," assented the youth. 
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" It is sad and mysterious. Look at 
lis daughter, Teresa. She is, I think, the 
3)rettiest and most fascinating child I ever 
saw.'* 

" Isn't she ? " returned Gerald in a tone 
of thorough appreciation. 

" All the youths in the place are in- 
fatuated with her ; and, to do her justice, 
she is, according to all accounts, perfectly 
equitable in the distribution of her little 
coquetries. Two of Benson's students 
came to blows over her the other day, 
though he, poor recluse, does not know 
the cause. He suddenly came home one 
afternoon, and found Anstey, I think, is 
his name," — Gerald nodded his head in 
assent, — "and Pemberton, whose father 
I knew at Oxford, pounding one another 
on the lawn." 
His son laughed heartily. 
"On hisdemanding the cause, Pemberton, 
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who, like his father, appears to possess 
considerable presence of mind, at once 
said they had been reading Thucydides, 
and had quarrelled over the question 
of the management of the trireme. He 
was proceeding to give the Vicar what 
he affirmed was his opponent's view, 
when Anstey, who, although evidently 
a slow man himself, appreciates adroit- 
ness, suddenly offered him his hand, 
saying, * I accept your view of the 
galley, old fellow; and if the Greeks 
did not manage it your way, they ought/ 
Benson, however, much interested and 
pleased at th^ir eagerness in investi- 
gating questions of classical learning, 
forthwith took the pair to his study, 
where he spent a couple of hours in 
explaining to them his own views on 
the knotty subject." 

"Anstey is a good-hearted fellow, and 
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lonest. I like him better than I do 
Temberton/* 

" The latter, no doubt, is more of a 
Machiavelli. But, where was I ? Oh, yes, 
hereditary madness, — hereditary mad- 
ness " '' speaking to himself in a low, 

deliberate tone. " Imbecile children, 
smiling idiotically at doating father, scrab- 
bling and dribbling over his books and 
pictures; retreating foreheads, like mon- 
keys, or enlarged, pulpy crania, like— ** 
suddenly observing his son's pallid face 
and horrified look, he added : " but why 
enumerate the terrible and revolting de- 
tails ? My boy," — patting him on the 
shoulder, — " let us go and see the mare,'* 

As they were going to the stables, 
Podsap, the butler, informed him that 
Father Carey had just come. 

** Oh ! take him into the library," said 
the Baronet; " I shall not be long." 
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Turning to Gerald, he observed : 

" I got him to come over from Chal- 

lingham to talk over the question of the 

validity of EngKsh orders. Carey is said 

to be a good authority." 

" I dare say he may be, on the wrong 

side," returned the young man with a 

smile. 
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CHAPTER III 



TEBESA. 



T) Y the last post that night, Gerald, to 
the great satisfaction of Sir Godfrey 
and the sorrow of his aunt, received his 
appointment to the 32nd Hussars, with 
orders to join almost immediately. 

The youth was overjoyed to get his 
billet, but was also somewhat perturbed. 
He must get somebody's advice. He 
would go to his aunt, who, until quite 
lately, had been his faithful adviser as 
well as most staunch defender. 

He went to her room and knocked 
softly at her door. 

" Come in," said a gentle voice. 
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" Aunty dear," he began, when he had 
closed the door, still using the form of 
address to which he had been accustomed 
from his childhood, " I want to ask your 
advice on a question of conscience.'* 

The mild face of his relative suddenly 
assumed an expression of alarm. 

" Had you not better. see Mr. Benson ? " 
she asked hesitatingly. 

"No, I think not,*' returned he, laugh- 
ing. " It is not very much in his line. 
It is more in yours." 

" In mine ? " 

" Yes. My conscience is not quite 
clear about Teresa," said he, blurting out 
the subject of his diflBculty. 

His poor aunt looked more frightened 
than ever. 

" I hope, dear Gerald, there is nothing 
serious " 

**No. I do not know that there is 
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^rnything at all. But since the Governor 
spoke to me this morning I have not felt 
<juite easy. Ought I to see her agiain 
^fcefore I go ? I do not wish her to get 
■^^vTong notions about me into her head; 
^aor, on the other hand, should I like to 
appear rude or remiss in not saying 
/^farewell.'" 

"My dear nephew, I cannot answer 
your question unless I know how you 
stand to each other. Have you promised 
to see her ? Has she any right to expect 
it?'' 

"That's just my difficulty. Having 
nothing to do for the last few weeks but 
pass away the time till I heard from headr 
quarters, I found it pleasant to talk to her. 
She is very amusing, very pretty, and 
dresses most killingly, but I thought no 
more about it." 
"But have you,— eh, — courted her,— 

VOL. !• E 
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promised her that, — * that, — anything^ 
like ?" • 

" I have promised her nothing. I have 
had some rambles with her, I have shaken 
hands with her,-^nothing more, on my 
honour,— and given her a few trinkets. 
Now I have received orders to join, ought 
I not to say good-bye, and so finish it oflT 
neatly? You see I feel I must not keep 
up an intimacy with her, as she might get 
serious ideas into her head which could 
not possibly ever be realised; yet I do 
not wish " 

" Could you not write her a line intima- 
ting that you have received your appoint- 
ment, and must say good-bye by letter as 
you cannot go to see her ? There is danger 
in meeting her again. You are very 
tender-hearted, and might be led to make 
awkward promises. Besides, from all I 
have heard, she is of a passionate, impulsive 
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i.ature, and, without designing to entangle 
rou, might get a hold it would be difficult 
i.fterwards to shake off/' 

" Tcwi are right. I will send her a brief 
:iote. Thanks, old lady." 

The same evening* he despatched the 
following note by Timms : — 

" Tuesday evening. 

** Dear Teresa, 

I have received my appointment 
and join my regiment the day after to- 
morrow. Being very busy I cannot c6me 
and see you, so send you this by way of 
farewell. I hope the locket will please 

you. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Gerald.'* 

Having now settled, as he supposed, 
for ever this difficult matter, he rewarded 
himself with a soothing pipe. 

E 2 
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In half an hour's time Timms, t' ^^^ 
Baronet's valet, brought back the follcp^^^" 
ing reply : — 

" I cannot believe that you will be ^^ 

shabby as to leave Sadgrove without ev^^ 

a shake of the hand. I shall be by tj* ^ 

gate leading into the plantation to-morro 

evening at six, and again at ten. Toi:^ 

dear aunt will, I am sure, spare you 

two minutes. 

"Tni^EfesE.'' 

^ By Jove ! 'V was Gerald's exclamatiot^ 
when he had read the girl's note, " who 
would have thought it ? But I must not> 
go. It would never do." 

He did not, however, say anything to 
his aunt about it, and tried to dismiss it 
from his memory. 

The following day he was very busy 
packing up. He was about the house all 
the morning, and could not fail to note 



'fcle wistful look of his aunt, nor to inis- 
^Xiterpret the watchful interest of his sisters 
i:ti his every movement. 

Yes, he was really going from home 
^now, to take his place in the world as one 
K:if its citizens. He was glad, yet sorry. 
Cjlad to be doing something becoming 
liis manhood; sorry to break with old 
familiar ties. He had not anticipated 
tjbat he would feel so tender about 
leaving. 

After luncheon, he had a conversation 

^with his father on financial matters, did 

^ little more packing, then strolled in the 

park, visiting several of his old haunts. 

Suddenly he remembered Teresa's note. 

He took it from his pocket and read it 

again. 

"She is right, though," he murmured. 
" It really does look very mean to run oflF 
without saying good-bye. Poor child I I 
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might gratify her without any great harm. 
I shaU be far enough off by this time 
to-morrow." 

He was now outside the park. He 
could either retrace his steps, or, passing 
along by the fence, could reach the planta- 
tion indicated in the note. He walked 
slowly in its direction. A few yards 
farther and it would be in sight. 

Suddenly remembering his aunt's words, 
he stopped. 

** It won't do,'' he soliloquised. " It 
must not be." 

Just then from behind the trees on th& 
other side of the road there came a voice : 

"Poor boy! Do you not want som^ 
one to talk to ? " 

He turned and looked through the 
plantation, and there he saw Teresa sit- 
ting a few yards back on the trunk of 
a cut-down tree. 
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Gerald, started at the apparition ; then 
aulting the fence, went towards her. He 
iiad never seen her look prettier. She 
"^ras dressed in a white frock with a broad 
^urimson sash round her waist. A straw 
liat, ornamented with spring flowers, was 
set coquettishly on her head, from beneath 
^which her hair fell loosely over her 
shoulders, 

** You foolish girl, what are you doing 
lere ? " 

" Trespassing on your property. Don't 
be afraid, young man, I shall not hurt it. 
There is no harm in admiring it, I hope." 
** I am not sure about that. Well, I 
am off to-morrow, quite early. Are you 
not glad ? '' 

" Perhaps. But I am sorry I wrote 
you that naughty letter ; I did not mean 
it, you know." 

" You did not mean what ? " 
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" I did not mean to call you names — 
Thank you so much for the lovely locket—— '^^•"t. 
Holv does it look now I have it on ? " 

Throwing her hat to the ground, shu- -"• -^ 
stood upright before him, put her arms=— ^^ s 
straight by her side, and squared her^ — 'TMzr 
shoulders as if standing " attention." ^ 
Her eyes looked up into his face, whilst— 
his wandered to the locket, which the low 
neck of her dress allowed him to see 
shining on her snowy bosom. 

His eyes met hers, when, deliberately 
putting his arm round her, he kissed her 
pouting red lips. 

" Gerald," said she, with feigned so- 
lemnity, " what will your poor aunt say ? 
This is very shocking ! " 

The youth started. The mock refer- 
ence to his aunt was ill timed. He sud- 
denly remembered her words, and realised 
his own weakness. 
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Teresa saw the involuntary movement, 
and, pretending to push him away, ex- 
claimed : 

" * Go where glory waits thee,' noble 
warrior atnd chivalrous knight; you need 
not * remember me.' I don't want you." 

Gerald struggled with himself. 

"I shall remember you," he returned 
gravely, " though possibly I may not see 
you again.. Good-bye," he added firmly, 
holding out his hand. 

The girl trembled and turned pale. 
Then suddenly lifted her hands to his 
shoulders and looked up into his face 
with streaming eyes. He could feel the 
wild throbbings of her troubled heart as 
she crushed her bosom against him« 

Once more he kissed her, and gently 
thrust her from him. 

" Good-bye, Teresa ; I shall often think 
of you." 
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And he half turned to go. 

Again the girl clung to him : 

" Oh ! Gerald, can you really leave me 
like this ? Without a word more ? " 

" Teresa, this is mere madness. It was 
wrong for me to see you. It is wrong for 
me to remain. Good-bye." 

And he made a resolute movement to 
depart. Teresa released him. 

" Wait one moment, Gerald. Promise 
me that, if I send fot you, should 
I want your help, you will come, if 
possible." 

The young man hesitated. 

"I do not ask much, Gerald. The 
knights of old lived to help the dis- 
tressed. Is their race quite extinct ? *' 

"I do not see any practical use in 
making such a promise." 

" Then you would'not give me help if I 
needed it ever so much ? " 
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Certainly I would. But you ask me 
Come if you should send for me/* 
*'I promise not to send unless I 
^^^gently need your help, and you shall 
6 free to go as soon as you have come. 
t is only a fancy of mine, why not gratify 
? What does the soldier fear?'* she 
^sked, with a little scornful smile. 
"I promise, then. Good-bye." 
** Good-bye." 

They shook hands and parted. Teresa 
stood looking after him, but he did not 
turn his head. 

The next morning, soon after seven 
o'clock, the carriage containing Gerald 
and his luggage passed through the gates 
of Holmwood Park. As it rolled along 
the highway by the bottom of the plan- 
tation, a girl, standing hidden behind a 
large tree, eagerly watched its course. 
The young soldier was looking dreamily 
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and gravely before him, and could hardly 
have Seen her had he known she was 
there. 

When the vehicle was quite out of 
sight, the watcher turned, and, walking 
up to the prostrate tree where she had 
waited the previous night, sat down, and, 
amid silence and solitude, wept. 

An hour later she entered the garden of 
the Dairy, and rested awhile in the trel- 
lised porch. The window of the adjoining 
room was open, to let in the bright, fresh, 
sweet-scented spring air. She recognised 
the voice of her father reading his Bible. 
She listened, and heard the following 
words, in the clear accents habitual to 
him : 

*' * I opened to my beloved ; but my 
beloved had withdrawn himself, and was 
gone: my soul failed when he spoke: 
I sought him, but I could not find 
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him ; I called him, but he gave me no 
answer/ 

" * The watchmen that went about the 
city found me: they smote me, they 
wounded me ; the keepers of the walls 
took away my veil from me.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TWO LETTERS. 



QOON after he was settled in his ne 

life, Gerald sent the following letter- 
to his father : — 



"Cantbrbury, June 24, 18 — . 

" My dear Father, 

"This is a very slow place, 
but the country round is almost as pretty 
as at Sadgrove. I have made the ac- 
quaintance of several benevolently-inclined 
old ladies in the neighbourhood, who are 
very fond of inviting the jiinior officers to 
tea, and giving them tracts when they go 
away. I found it interesting at first, but 
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after a few weeks it became intolerably 
monotonous. 

'' You will be glad to hear that I am 
getting on satisfactorily with my brother- 
officers. But I am not quite sure that I 
am suited to a military life. It is the same 
thing day after day. There are no un- 
looked-for incidents to distinguish one 
from another. It is an everlasting mono- 
tony. I am not dissatisfied, but that is 
how it strikes me. 

" There is one of our fellows here who 
is a consummate proficient in legerdemain, 
spirit-rapping, and mesmerism. He is 
about to leave the regiment, in order to 
devote his whole energies to lecturing on 
these topics, and thus to elevate the minds 
of the people. It is true, he is very much 
in debt, and very hard up, and would have 
had to go eventually; but undoubtedly he 
will enter upon a more useful lif©* He 
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has been kind enough to give me some 
lessons in his art, for which I have in- 
sisted upon his receiving remuneration, as 
I know you would not wish me to be 
under a heavy obligation to any one. I 
have learned to work a good many most 
startling effects, which I have practised 
in my own room, till I am now almost 
perfect. 

^^ It has struck me that I should be 
of more use to society if I pubhcly took 
up this kind of work, in order to expose 
the delusions of spiritists, mesmerists, 
thought-readers, and others, who prey 
upon ignorant credulity. I do not know 
if you will quite agree with me, but, con- 
scientiously, it seems to me that it would 
be better to instruct people's brains by 
teaching, than to knock them out in 
fighting. What do you think? In 
addition to this, there is no fighting 
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l)e done just now, and I hate an idle 



'^^ Captain G'Slinker, my legerdemaiu 
^^nd, does not care to go into partner- 



p with anybody; but, as he has a great 

ard and respect for our family name, he 

uld be wilUng, I think, with a little per- 

^sion from you, to take me in training 

a year, and would only charge £500, 

^^liich would barely cover the cost of the 

Apparatus, which, for some of the eflfects 

i have not yet learned, is extremely 

expensive. I shall be glad to know your 

opinion. 

" I may add that O'Slinker comes of a 
very good family, indeed, — one of the best 
in Ireland, being lineally descended from 
the ancient kings of Kildrum. He seems 
to have taken quite a fancy to me, and 
has kindly asked me to spend a month at 
Castle Slinker, a noble old ruin dating from 
VOL. I, y 
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the time of Malachi, which sounds almost 
impossible. However, I cannot go just yet, 
as it is under repair, and, owing to an 
unfortunate lawsuit, is temporarily in the 
hands of strangers ; but O'Slinker expects 
that these little diflBculties will shortly be 
overcome. 

" I should be very glad if you could ask 
him down to Holmwood, for he does not 
appear to have many friends in England, 
and the girls would find him delightful 
company. 

"With love to aunt and the girls, I 
remain, your affectionate son, 

"Gerald Dombeain." 



A fortnight later, Gerald was much sur- 
prised to receive the following letter from 
his aunt*: — 
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"HOLMWOOD, Jtdy — , 18 — . 

" My dear Nephew, 

" You will be sorry to hear 
'^laat your father has been very ill, — ^in a 
^^^^ost critical condition, in fact. The worst 
is now over, and Dr. Corbyn says that, with 
Care, good nursing, and the absence of all 
irritating topics, he will eventually be him- 
self again. But I entreat you, as you love 
your feither, — and I know how much you 
do, — not to make any further mention of 
leading a conjurer's life. Lynette says 
she fears that Teresa Marlow is persuading 
you to this, in order that you may go into 
partnership with her. But do remember 
that, however useful conjurers may be, 
they must certainly take frightful colds, 
considering how little clothing they can 
wear, and they are mostly, I believe, a 
very low sort of people. Tqu would do 

p 2 
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it, of course, from good motives, in order 
to diffuse useful knowledge, and not for 
gain ; but I fear you would find it ex- 
tremely unpleasant on wet and windy 
days. I do not think your father would 
advance a penny towards carrying it out, 
so that you would eventually be obliged 
to do it for money, which would en- 
tirely destroy its beautiful missionary 
character. 

** Your poor father was sitting at break- 
fast when he opened your letter. He 
read it quietly right through ; then, slowly 
placing it on the table, he uttered a short 
word which is to be found in the Bible, 
but which he never uses except when over- 
excited, and then not in the presence of 
ladies. Immediately afterwards he fell 
out of his chair in a sort of fit. Thereupon 
I went into violent hysterics, as I thoiight 
that you had been tried by court-martial 



.nd sentenced to be shot. I was brought 

o by Lynette, who threw a basin of cream 

uto my face, and called me an * old fool,! 

hich, although perfectly true, so utterly 

;Stounded me that I never spoke another 

""^word. Lynette says that strong crises 

:xneed strong measures, which cannot be 

^^denied. She is a brave girl, and I feel 

:miaucli indebted to her; but it takes time 

^o get used to her sudden ways. I was 

^very much relieved to find that you were 

8till alive, and nothing particular the 

"■natter with you. 

**Your father has asked me to write 

"this, and to tell you that, although he 

admires your public spirit, he thinks you 

-will best serve your country by doing your 

duty in that state of life in which God has 

placed you. He adds, that he knows 

Captain O'Slinker to be a cool scoundrel, 

who was expelled from his club for cheat- 
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\ at cards, and that, if he has not left ^-^it 

) town by the time Sir Godfrey has i^^m& 

overed, he will take such measures as js^*m& 
may then deem advisable. 

* He also says that matters are looking ^ -^ g 
ious in Africa just now, arid, if you left ^silr^fc 

) regiment before they are settled, your 
tives would be misinterpreted. The 
lOur of the family is concerned in it, 

* With love from all, believe me, your 
y affectionate aunt, 

" Lucy. 

* P.S. — Pray take care that your linen 
well aired before using, and be par- 
ilar in keeping your feet dry. I send 
1 a box of excellent lozenges for curing 
ds.'* 
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long drive, and Mrs. Martin did not know 
when he would be in. She says he is a 
good deal altered after his two years' 
absence." 

"You may perhaps like to know, 
Lynette,*' said Sir Gerald, " that he has 
not brought back a wife, though no one 
can tell if he has not left one behind." 

"A good thing for her if he has, I 
should think," returned his daughter; 
"for he would soon drive any ordinary 
woman out of her senses ♦ I don't like 
dreamers. You never know what they 
will be doing next." 

"It seems a pity that that fine old 
house should be still without a proper 
head. It is a duty he owes to his estate, 
to his name, and to society in general 
to marry at once," remarked the 
Baronet, 

" Suppose you put it before him in that 



dazzling mansions. He clearly thinks 
Teresa is all right." 

** Rhoda says," observed Miss Delane, ^ 
who received all the village gossip and J 
scandal through her maid, " that Timms 
saw her talking to the manager of 
* Middleton's Show,* and that the ostler at 
the * Half-way House * told the gardener 
that he caught sight of her in the caravan 
while they were watering the horses.'* 

" Nothing more likely," rejoined Sir 
Godfrey. " She was bound to do it some 
day or other. The example and teaching 
of her mother were sure to bring it 
about." 

"And she is just suited to that kind 
of life," said his eldest daughter. " She 
seems always to have had the greatest 
difficulty to get her frocks below her knee. 
To appear day after day before a gaping, 
admiring crowd, in pink silk stockings 
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Ih a strip of muslin round her waist, 

d to gyrate on one leg or vault into the 

, would be her notion of perfect bliss," 

" Poor girl ! " chimed in her sister, 

rit was always to please her father that 

e used to go through those perform* 

ces. I do not think she ever did it 

^Way from her own home." 

** There you are wrong," returned 

ynette. ** For one Sunday when I was late 

fDr school, I found her in the classroom with 

^11 the girls standing admiringly round 

X:ier, while she, with her frock pinned up 

'feo her waist, was throwing her hmbs into 

t:lie air as if their natural place was to be 

iBlevated on a level with her head." 

** I have had some talk with old 

Stephen," continued Ellen, " and, although 

I could not get a decided answer, I 

imagine that he approved of her going, 

and thinks it an excellent thing, but he 
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does not appear to know her address ; he^ 
simply says that she has gone to the^^ 
beautiful city, that she will be very happy, ^ 
and that he is going, too,^some day." . 

** Ah ! that is how she has gulled the ^ 
poor old lunatic, — cunning creature." 

" Well, the world is made up of all - 
sorts, my dear," observed Aunt Lucy, — 
" we must take it as it comes." 

" I wonder if Legard will make any 
alterations in the old house, now he has 
done rambling about," — said the Baronet, 
going back to the former topic of con- 
versation. " The old wing is sadly 
dilapidated, and the Maud Tower seems 
to me quite out of the perpendicular." 

"Unless his travels abroad have com- 
pletely transformed him," continued 
Lynette, "he will just let affairs take 
their own course, whilst he dreams, writes 
poetry, plays the organ in his library for 
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delectation of ploughmen, tells fairy 
^ ^les to school-children on his lawn, gives 
IS to old women in his drawing-room, 





^tes old country ballads, or reads 

akspeai*e to his workmen and servants, 

d does all he can, as of old, to break 

wn the necessary barriers which divide 

^^e various classes of society." 

"He certainly is a most unpractical 

an,*' rejoined Sir Godfrey, "and has 

ome notions which, if carried out, would 

^^ntirely destroy the position of his own 

^^rder. I remonstrated with him one day 

KDn his socialistic opinions ; but, although 

^ ^e is naturally a quiet man, touch him on 

^is hobby and he will fly out like wildfire. 

ILe said the opinions of both of us were 

probably due to heredity, his ancestor at 

no remote period having been a ploughman 

and consequently of a levelling tendency, 

and mine a cut- throat Norman with ex- 
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elusive notions of his own right to other-i^ 
people's property," 

" How extremely coarse ! ** exclaimed J 
Aunt Lucy, *' were you not very angry ? " ^ 

" To say truth," returned her brother- 
in-law, laughing, " I felt rather compli- 
mented; and, somehow, one cannot long 
be offended with Legard, You see, it was 
well known that his great-grandfather 
sprang from nothing, but, becoming rich 
by parsimony and speculation, managed 
to found a respectable family, and to buy 
Challingham Towers and estate, — which, 
by the bye, he always maintained had 
belonged originally to his ancestors, 
though I know not on what grounds. 
Now, for Maxwell Legard to own his 
own humble origin, in the same breath 
that he acknowledged the antiquity and 
accomplishments of my Norman fore- 
fathers, I thought rather handsome." 
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" What a dreadful man 1 How I hate 
'im ! " murmured Lynette. 

" He is somewhat like his father in his 

treme reserve/' continued the Baronet. 

"Was there not some romance about 

is father's marriage ? "—Sir Godfrey 

i;arted, and looked expectantly at Miss 

elane as she made this observation, — 

^ * I mean, it was a runaway affair, or 

'fchere was a rival or a duel, or else they 

^^vere twice married, I forget which, for 

IRlioda rather mixes up the families about 

There:'' 

« 

"It was a secret marriage, while he 
^was at College, — I, in fact, witnessed it,— - 
l^ut it was duly recognised afterwards* 
It is not desirable to rake .up all a 
man's youthful indiscretions and impru- 
dences.'* 

" Cruel selfishness and self-indulgence 
at the bottom of it all, I have no doubt,'^ 
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said Lynette, *^ and the son is true t 
father's pattern in that also. Reme 
how he treated his poor mother — * — '^ 

"Why, Lynette," interrupted El^— ^^°' 
with warmth, "he went abroad imi^^^^^^^^" 
diately after her decease, because 
could not get over the blow." 

"Why, then, did he go away to houdC^ 
two days before her death ? Of whs^ , 






stuff can a man be made who would avoic^ 
his mother's deathbed ? — the unnatura 
brute ! " 

" I can account for it fully, after what 
Mrs. Martin, who has lived with the 
family nearly all her life, told me " 

"What did she say?" asked a chorus 
of voices. 

" She said that Maxwell saw Mrs. 
Legard alone, two days before he started 
for London, wher6 he had some urgent 
business. He had prayers with her, and 
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^de her farewell. His mother asked: 
«. this good-bye ? ' Mrs* Martin was 
nding outside the open door, and saw 

» 

'-^tn bend down his head as he replied, 
^■*h a pleasant smile: *^Only for the 
^^sent, darling/ He then went to 
^^Vrn, giving his address to Mrs. Martin, 
^th orders to telegraph for him if his 
^^ther should ask to see him again. But 
"^e never did. All the other members of 
t\e family were present, at her express 
^^sire, but it seems to have been well 
^^derstood by his mother that Maxwell 
^^d she should not meet again till after 
leath." 

"Most extraordinary 1 " ejaculated the 
baronet. 

** As to saying that he was wanting in 

aflfection," continued Ellen, with uncon-^ 

scions energy, "it is most unfounded. 

The reverse is the case. He hated the 

VOL, I. a 
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noise, excitement, and even sympathy 
constant visitors. When the house hac:^-^ 
settled down again, after the funeraL 
Mrs. Martin heard him pacing his roo 
night after night, and calling on the name^^ 
he loved above all others." 

"Very excusable, and even commend 

able, in a child, ^ my dear," observed Sir-::* 
Godfrey, "but unbecoming in a man, «^ 
quite." 

"That is because you do not under- — 
stand Mr. Legard, Papa. Can you not ^ 
see that a man with his high-pitched, - 
poetical temperament, living a good deal 
in an imaginary world of his own, and 
sensitive to the last degree, might have 
an especial horror of decay and death 
coming to aught that he loved, though 
personally willing to sacrifice his own life 
even to save but his dumb beast ? " 

" But it all sounds very weak, unwhole- 
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i . 
sottxe, even eflTeminate, quite dispropor- 
tionate to the cause, and is the natural 
^^STxlt of a lonely life. The man should 
^^:r^y, and take more to manly, out-door 
^P^x-ts." 

""^ Such as fox-hunting and pigeon- 
^^oting,'* added Ellen in a low tone, 
^th a cynical smile. 
**My dear Nelly," broke in Lynette, 
wherever did you pick up all your 
T)mantic notions about Mr. Legard? 
^'^nd how stoutly you defend him ! You 
^ave not seen him for over two years, and. 
^hen only a few times, when you were 
^ome from school for. the vacation." 

Ellen's face grew uncomfortably red, as 
she replied : 

"The man shows his characteristics 
plainly enough. I do not understand 
our surprise." 

A but a child then. What 
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opportunity had you to study his oddi- 
ties ? " 

" I suppose children have their notions ^^^^ -^ns 
as well as their elders." 

" Oh 1 my dear/' exclaimed her sister, ,^— ::Hrir, 
holding up both hands deprecatingly, 
** pray do not be offended. I am begin- 
ning to think that eccentricity is more 
common than I suppesed/' 

At this moment the door opened, to 
admit the portly person of Podsap, who 
announced that Mr. Maxwell Legard was 
in the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MB. MAXWELL LEGABD. 



J^|IR GODFREY repaired to the apart- 

^^^^ ment where his visitor was awaiting 

^is coming. He found a man of middle 

height, with a naturally sallow complexion, 

>iow somewhat browned by exposure in 

'travelling. His age might be under forty 

years ; but his hair, being preternaturally 

grey, gave him, with his grave face, an 

older look. 

When once interested in conversation, 
his countenance lighted up with animation, 
and his eye kindled with humour or be- 
came moist with sympathy, according to 
the turn given to the subject under dis- 
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cussion. If unmoved by what was 
on around him, he relapsed into utter -r 
silence, and gave himself up to the fanciful J 
imaginings of that world of dreams in j 
which he had lived, more or less closely, , 
from a child. 

After mutual hearty greetings, the 
visitor said : 

"I owe you an apology for coming so 
early ; but I was afraid you might be off 
on one of your hunting expeditions for 
subjects for your microscope, and the 
ladies, perhaps, out driving/* 

" We are all at home, and the girls will 
be here directly. Here they come, I 
think/' 

Aunt Lucy entered, followed by her 
nieces, who all cordially welcomed him, 
taking, as opportunity offered, careful 
notes of the change in his appearance 
since they last saw him. 
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3 have come to ask if you will all do 

^^ the favour to spend a day at Chal- 

'"^^S'liam. My sister Bessie and her hus- 

^^t3, Fred Champneys, are coming to 

^^ with me in a few days, and I thought 

of 

laving a little out-door fete next 
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^^ How delightful 1 '* exclaimed Aunt 

^^^^y- "I was always passionately fond 

^ picnics. It is so nice to sit down to 

^^tiner without a table, and to have a 



^psy tell your fortune." 
" Certainly there will be no table, but 
^ am not quite sure about the gipsy; I 
^ill endeavour, however, to supply one." 

"What are you going to do?" asked 
Lynette, in a practical but somewhat im- 
perious tone. " Sitting down to dinner 
without a table is, no doubt, an approach 
to heavenly bliss, with its absence of 
domestic appliances; but we cannot sit 
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listening all day to the stupid croakin 
of a painted, dirty tramp.'* 

Mr. Legard seemed amused. 

"True," lie replied; "I have foresee:r'^^^^^^ 
that that WMild not be suflBcient amusea^^^ ^^^^" 
ment for Miss Dombrain. I therefor^^^^^^ '^^'"^ 
propose, in addition, that we should driv 
to the ruins of Eversfield Abbey; and-»^-"^ ' 
having visited the antiquities there anc:^ -*^d 
in the neighbourhood, return home throng 
Bingley Park and Wood. You can eithe 
drive over to the meet, or, if you prefe 
it, bring saddle-horses. I hope you wil 
all come." 

" Oh, yes ! " returned Miss Dombrain ; 
" I think so. What do you say. 
Papa?" 

" Well, my child, we are all much obliged 
to Mr. Legard; but I think I must ask 
him to excuse me, as I am so over- 
whelmingly busy. I have two beautiful 
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$ecimens of tlie Nodurna to examine, a 

ew case to arrange, as well as to see 

^^ather Carey and a Jesuit friend of his, 

^^teow visiting him for a few days, who 

happens to be well up in the Eoman 

controversy. I really cannot spare the 

^ime." 

Mr. Legard gave a slight gesture of 
surprise. 

" Oh ! you know Father Carey, then ? 
He was very intimate with my poor brother 
Leopold," he added with a thoughtful, 
grave look. 

"I have made his acquaintance quite 
lately, and very opportunely; for I have 
been studying controversial theology a 
good deal, and have found him of immense 
assistance. He is a most useful man in 
many ways, and quite an accomplished 
naturalist." 

" He is a shrewd, able man,*' rejoined 
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his visitor coldly. Then he suddenly ros 
to depart. 

" Will you not stay to luncheon ? " 
asked Miss Delane. 

" No, thanks ; I cannot. Do you know 
that it is just eight years to-day since my 
elder brother left Challingham to make 
his pleasure trip round the world? Six 
or seven months later came the letter from 
the only survivor of the wreck, giving the 
details of the disaster, stating how he saw 
both my brother and his attendant go 
down with the rest." 

" One of the petty officers, was he not ? " 
asked Sir Godfrey, by way of saying some- 
thing not altogether inappropriate; for, 
as Mr. Legard had come into a magnifi- 
cent property through the death he seemed 
to deplore, the Baronet could not see much 
cause for commiseration. 

" Yes ; he was the last on the boat, and 
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*^^ only one picked up. I have shrunk^ 
F^ to the present time, to do more than 
as compelled in arranging Leopold's 




•irs; but it would be foolish to delay- 
longer." 

Undoubtedly, there is no useful pur- 
e served by procrastination,^' observed 
^^ Baronet, luckily not seeing the mean- 
snaile which played on the face of 
'ynette. 
" Curiously enough, I have not yet re- 
ceived back from the bank the six thousand 
founds he paid in for a circular note before 
starting." 

Why, how is that ? " 
Well, they say that the whole sum 
has been drawn by the original depositor. 
I have told them that they have clearly 
paid it to an impostor and clever forger, 
to which they reply that I must produce 
substantial proof that my brother perished 
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as alleged. Of course, I cannot. Buf> 
need not trouble you with my linpleasar'^ 
business matters." 

Then, as was habitual with him wh^^ 
engrossing thoughts occupied his min^^ 
his eyes seemed to look on vacancy, h^ — 
cheery expression of countenance vanishec:^ 
and he stood perfectly silent and still 
some seconds, evidently oblivious of whei 
he was. 

Miss Dombrain broke the spell b;^ 
remarking : 

" We should be very glad if we coulc^ 
make your burdens seem lighter to you.'* 

The visitor withdrew his eyes from the- 
distant imaginary scene, and, looking into 
her face, replied gratefully : 

"Thank you. I believe you would^ 
Well," — with a sudden change of tone, — 
" may I fix this day week for our expedi- 
tion ? " 
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That will suit us quite well/' returned 
^•yixette. 

** Pray don't forget the dear gipsy," 
^^claimed Miss Delane. 

* I will see what I can do; I must 
^^^ Ralph Rundle to hunt one up; he 
^^^n^ed to the fraternity himself, I 
^lieve, originally, till Leopold, in one 
*^is erratic moods, gave him a * local 
^ Citation ' by allowing him and his wife 
^ Occupy the base of the Maud Tower." 

** I remember the fellow," remarked Sir 
Godfrey ; " but, to speak frankly, he is not 
^ man I should care to have about my 
^ouse." 

" I think he is all right now, but his 
shifty, evasive manner is against him^ 
It is no doubt inherited. When the news 
of his master's death arrived, his grief 
was so violent that I thought I should 
have to put him under restraints E'attieT 
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Carey, however, took charge of him for 
time Well, good-bye.** 

Sir Godfrey accompanied him to th-^ 
hall door, saw him mount his magnificen" 
chestnut, and then returned to the draw-- 
ing-room. 

" 'Gad, I think travelling has vastlj^s 
improved him. What do you say^ 
Nelly?** 

"Why, you never spoke a word the^ 

whole time he was in the room,'* said ^ 

Lynette to her sister. " Were you too — 
disgusted at the change in your hero ? ** 

"Not at all. He seems to me much 
the same that he was,** returned Ellen, 
quietly, gathering together the torn leaves 
of a rose she had pulled to pieces during 
the preceding interview. 

" I do not think he is quite so sleepy,** 
continued Lynette. "There is a little 
inore* enterprise about him.** 
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^ Ah ! you are already enjoying the 
th and merriment of the picnic/' said 
father. ** You forgive a man a good 
, if he will only provide you with 
usement, gaiety, and general dissipa- 
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* Quite a charming, lovable man," 

culated Aunt Lucy, who was thinking 

the gipsy he had promised to find 

'* How he seems to brood over his 
>*other's death," remarked Lynette. 

Leopold was certainly no great loss, 
'^y all accounts." 

** I suppose it would be difficult to find 
u man," said the Baronet, " who had seen 
more of the by-ways of unconventional life 
than the elder Legard. He had ferreted 
out the particular excitements peculiar to 
each European capital." 

" All things are providentially ar- 



ranged," added Aunt Lucy. " There ii 
no evil without its correspondent good.*' 

"Quite so/' assented her brother-in- 
law. " If the wicked rake had not gone 
to the bottom of the sea, he would have 
been owner of Challingham Towers, and 
his virtuous brother would then have had 
to go to the workhouse, for he could never 
have lived on the wretched pittance of" 
three hundred a year allowed him by his 
eccentric father.*' 

" I do not altogether agree with your 
philosophy," chimed in Lynette, " For 
if Leopold Legard had not been drowned 
he would have been sure to be hanged, 
and Maxwell would then have had still 
less trouble about the property, and would 
have been saved, as well, all anxiety and 
uncertainty as to his brother's fate. But 
we must be * grateful for small mercies,' 
in this mixed world." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE FACE TN THE MIBBOB. 



WHE mansion known as Challingham 

^^ Towers was situated six miles and 

half from Holmwood, in a remarkably 

icturesque position. It was built on a 

^^light but elevated declivity, the summit 

^^f which bounded it on the north-western 





The front of the house had one of the 

\>est views in the county. Gently sloping 

Xneadows led down to a small lake, beyond 

>«rhich were cornfields, limited by a rippling 

Btream. Farther south a wide extent of 

xindulating country was visible, dotted 

with villages, widi the towfers of their 
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rustic churches standing out well in the 
morning sun on a clear day. In the dim 
distance, the eye rested on the entrancing 
mystery of the dark purple hills, through 
an opening between which could occa* 
sionally be discerned, though but rarely, 
the misty glory of the far-off sea* 

The original mansion was a small 
domestic fortress said to have been 
founded in the eleventh century; but 
the main structure was reared two 
centuries later. Successive owners had 
added to and enlarged it to suit their 
individual tastes, and, although the whole 
pile of buildings might be wanting in 
symmetry, no one would deny its extreme 
picturesqueness. 

In troublous times it had served as a 
rallying point for whatever party happened 
to be in possession, and in those uncertain 
and eventful days, to guard against sur* 
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^rise, the immediate vicinity had been 

iept clear of thick wood; but of late 

^rears, this precaution being deemed no 

longer necessary, a close plantation had 

« 

T)een allowed to spread from the Maud 
TTower northwards.* 

m 

A considerable portion of the wing 
"which terminated in this tower had been 
disused for very many years; partly 
because several of the rooms needed 
substantial repairs, partly because the 
eastern * wing was more commodious and 

convenient. 

Like most mansions of respectable size 
and antiquity, it had its ghost. Belated 
villagers had seen the reflection of a light 
pass along from window to window, 
followed by dim shadowy figures, and 
lose itself in the Maud Tower. That 
particular comer of the hous^ was avoided 
even by day, and no one envied Balpl^i 

^ 2 
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Bundle his doubtful privilege of occup 
three rooms in its base. 

Mr. Maxwell Legard had, however, 
his return from Italy, given instructi 
for rooms to be prepared for himself 
the western wing, in spite of all IMT 
Jtfartin's frightened remonstrances, 
was, he said, engaged on a literary wo^ 
which he could best accomplish in solitu 
and silence, amid surroundings whi 
suggested the days and deeds of pa^ 
generations. 

The suite of rooms made ready for hi 
was of the early Tudor period, with fl 
oaken ceiling panelled and embossed. T 
brighten the principal apartments, mirror 
had been fixed in eligible positions betweet^ 
the windows, or over the doors, and wher^ 
the architecture permitted, at certaiii 
angles, so as to give a fantastical sugges- 
tion of size, repetition, and infinity. 
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The rich heavy carpets, the antique 

'fire-screens, and the movable hangings, 

^ve an air of comfort and luxury well 

suited to the fastidious taste of the 

returned owner* 

It was now early in the autumn, and 
although the nights were not cold, neither 
were they so warm as to prevent Mr* 
Legard from indulging in the comfortable 
and reverie-inducing look of a fire in the 
wide chimney-place of his bedroom. 

It was the night of the day on which 
he rode over to Holmwood to invite the 
Dombrains to his picnic. He had been 
at work in his Kbrary in the early part 
of the evening, looking out various books 
he intended to have carried up into the 
study adjoining his bedroom. Tired with 
a day of considerable exertion and no few 
9mall excitements, he retired late %q his 
room, which he reached most e^^sily by 
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traversing the disused apartments wh:s^^^ 
separated it from the central portion ^^ 
the mansion. 

Opening the door he pushed the ha 
ings aside and looked round with an 
of satisfaction. The fire burned bright^' 
on the hearth, and cast a lurid weird lig 
on the mirrors, while the large w 
candles added their soft pure radianc 
find gave with their subdued glow a to 
of antique mystery to the old-fashione 
furniture. 

It had been very fine all day, but ha 
changed towards the evening, and ther^^ 

had been some rain. The wind wai^ 

* 

rising, and moaned gently but fitfiilly at> 
the casements, or echoed plaintively along* 
the corridor, seeming to bring to the ear 
of Mr. Legard the sighs and sorrowful 
breathings of the past occupants of the 
Towers* 
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t accorded well with his mood^ He 

down in a cushioned arm-chair by 

chimney ^place, partly facing the side 

the room by which he had entered. 

ming his head on his hand he turned 

face towards the fire and gave himself 

wholly to the indulgence of that strong 

{Tward fancy which was so marked a 

;ure in his character, ^ 

Tes, he had returned at length to his 

le. It was peaceful^ but desolate. 

in all his wanderings in strange lands 

thoughts at night had ever turned 

ards the spot consecrated by child- 

d*s happy days. Longing once more 

rest, he had hastened back as soon as 

had determined to give up roaming. 

w he had returned he was not sure 

b he could remain. 

?here was a void. Afler the first 
iten^ent of seeing familar faces agava 
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had subsided, his old deep longing fo 
joy not his came back. Could no one 
the void ? Could no one give the jo^ 
Why not marry ? 

The proud, imperious, but beauti 
face of Lynette Dombrain seemed to lo 
up at him half inquiringly, half sco 
fully, from the depths of the glowi 
embers. Her . simple question as 
that morning about the picnic ru 
again in his ears, and repeated its 
in louder tones : " What are you goi 
to do?" 

"I don't know. I don't know," h 
answered aloud. 

A huge piece of fuel falling into th0 
hollow core of the fire turned his thoughts 
in another direction. Past scenes rose up 
before him in the re-kindled flame,—' 
the well-cut features of his austere 
father; then the sweet, smiling, child- 
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^ countenance of his saintly mother, 
^ companion in youth and manhood. 

"^^ I the old heart-pain has come back. 
iVTiy should not the blessed dead re-» 

^^8it the scenes of their deepest joy? 

through all eternity what mother will 
forget the primal rapture with which she 
greeted her firstborn, and the spot en-* 
deared to her by a thousand sacred memo- 
ries ? What old man has grown so cal- 
lous that he remembers not with softened 
heart the home of his bright and innocent 
childhood ? Eemoved to another world, 
freed from the trammels of this mortal 
coil, with quickened perception and awak- 
ened memory, do they not long to linger 
once more amid the well-known haunts 
associated with the happy past? What 
power is it that hinders ? Perhaps they 
do return, but we are too gross to recog- 
nise their spiritualised forms. 



The bright flame which had «Kot 
from the falling together of the halfJwir^''^^^ 
fuel was jiow exhauatdd,^iid the fire gsu 
Sartii n steady glow* The wind had 
creased in power during his reverie, a 
Was awakening deeper moans and long^ 
echoes. The genial heat began to t 
upon his wearied energies, and he h 
slumbered, whilst still following in 
wake of his dreamy fancies. 

It gave him a slight start to rememb^ 
that this was the eighth anniversary c^ 
his brother's departure from ChalKnghand 
on that iU-fated pleasure-trip, — ^he had not 
thought of it since the morning. As he 
again closed his eyes, the heaving ocean 
was presented to his mental vision. He 
saw the Osprey struggling in vain against 
the angry, overwhelming billows ; and there 
was Leopold, looking as he ever did, wild, 
reckless, daring ; standing bareheaded, and 
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®^iliug]y defiant amid the death-dealing 
*'^rixi. A cruel wave, with a giant^s 
^^Bngth, suddenly gave the groaning 
^Sselitsiaetjnortal blow. Its bowsprit 
^^ly lifted itself into the air, as If in 
^'^•^ despair, whilst its stem settled 
^^n, down, into the dark, fathomless 

^* My God! have mercy on his soul!'* 

^ly exclaimed the slumberer, as he woke 

Xth a shudder. 

The fire was still burning, but was very 

^w. He gently lifted his head, still lean* 

'^g it on his hand, and his eye caught 

^ight of the mirror opposite him, hanging 

^oiu the wall at an angle so that he could 

^ee the objects reflected in it. He looked 

steadily towards it, and found he was 

gazing at a human face, whose eyes were 

looking into his. 

He did not shift his attitude \ but, as if 
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fascinated, continued to look, endeavour- 
ing by the subdued light of the fire and 
of the wax candles set high above him to 
trace its features. It was the face of 
Leopold ! Yes, it was unmistakable now : 
the clean-shaven chin and cheeks, the 
heavy moustache, the short, crisp hair, 
the wild black eyes, the determined, al- 
most fierce expression of countenance, 
together with the contemptuous half- 
smile, were all his. 

Mr, Legard endeavoured to shake oif 
the drowsiness which, after the first sur- 
prise, again began to come over him. He 
swayed himself to and fro to rouse himself, 
and at last, by a desperate eflfbft, got upon 
his feet. Strangely enough, instead of 
looking behind him to see the cause of the 
vision, in his half-aroused condition he 
endeavoured to walk towards the mirror, 
in order tp view it more closely. But his 
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^S^iifc leg was benumbed, and he partly 
^^^mbled upon the hearth, scattering the 
irons with a loud noise, as he just 
eged to save himself from falling 
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^covering himself, he again approached 

glass, only to find that the face was 

e. He simply looked upon the re- 

^^tion of the dark green tapestry hang- 

behind his chair. It seemed to be still 

^ving, but that might be merely due to 

e wind, which was now blowing half a 

5ile, and beating fiercely against the 

kittling casements. 

Thoroughly aroused, he now retraced his 

^teps, and, going over to the opposite side 

of the room, plucked aside the hangings. 

Se saw nothing but the dark oak wains* 

cot. He smiled to find himself actually 

searching for his lost brother. Certainly 

^t was not the dark tapestry he gazed at in 
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the glass ; he distinctly saw the light of a 
human face. 

Wondering and mystified he took down 
a candle from the high shelf, and pro- 
ceeded very carefully to examine the 
paneUing, but could find not the slightest 
trace of a door . or opening of any kind. 
He continued his search right along that 
side of the room, but without the least 
success. 

"Well," he soliloquised, "of course I 
was mistaken. How absurd of me to 
suppose there could be any one here but 
myself. But I could hardly have believed 
that imagination could be so real." 

He now tried the mirrors all round, and 
took a kind of childish delight in viewing 
the curious eflTects produced by those 
placed in relation to one another. He 
could not, however, find any more faces, 
l)pd, taking up hi^ pipe^ attempted to 
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^©•tliink his shadowy thoughts; but the 
sp^ell was broken, his magic dreamland 
^^^•d vanished, and he at last came to the 
s^Xisible resolution of retiring to rest. 
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toAPTER VIII. 

THE ABBEY EUIWS. 

A T length the day of the picnic arrivec^^ 
Lynette rose early, and, throwin 
open her bedroom window, looked forth 
upon the meadows and the wood beyond. 
The sun had just appeared above the 
horizon, and the leaves and grass were 
smiling with bright drops of dew. Her 
pigeons were fluttering a welcome over 
her head, and she could hear at a little 
distance the gentle cooing of her favourite 
doves. The ground looked somewhat 
moist, as if from a gentle rain in the 
night, while a soft breeze, laden with 
sweet scents, brought a message of joy 
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^ tte strongly-beating heart of the 
a^eenly girl. 

* I shall ride," said she, decisively, 

-^ iS^elly will. Just the day to make 

^Q^liiette' tremble with delight. * Oo- 

^^"fctie,* '* continued she, still solilo- 

"*^^iiig, " and her mistress are very 

^^^-^la alike, and have strong feelings 

Ocmmon. They both love the bright, 

^^xx air, the springy turf, and a glorious 

^^^lop. I must go and turn out that idle 

^U, or she will dream till noon." 

She went to her sister's room, which 

^^as next her own, opening the door very 

gently. But, to her surprise, Ellen was 

c^eady dressed, and seated at a small 

table by the open window, her head 

resting on her. hands, as she gazed 

dreamily and sadly towards the far-off 

horizon. 

. **Pansies and buttercups I" exclaimed 

VOL. I. I 
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Lynette, "you p,re eager for the fray. 
Dressed already ! How are you going ? 
WiU you ride?" 

" If you like. It will be more enjoyable 
than driving, certainly." 

" Then, I will give the necessary orders 
at once," and she rang the bell to send 
word to the stables that " Coquette " and 
" Beauty " would be wanted. 

Gerald had arrived the previous night, 
in order to take part in the day's outing. 
He had arranged to drive over to the 
Towers with his aunt, and to borrow a 
horse from Mr. Legard for the rest of the 
journey. This would give him a conve- 
nient opportunity to ask his discreet 
relative for light on certain fresh points 
of conscience which had arisen since 
leaving home. 

After an early breakfast, they set forth 
as follows: Lynette and Ellen on horse- 
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:, attended by their groom, Smithers ; 
"^^^^ci^t Lucy and Gerald, in an open car- 
^^S^^, with Miss Delane's maid, Ehoda, 
^^^ "tie box with the coachman. 

-xrived at Challingham, but little time 

spent in greetings. The horse Gerald 

to ride was already saddled, and in 

^^^>?ge of a groom. Mr. Legard, with 

■^^ l)rother-in-law, Fred Ohampneys, — the 

^^^^d submarine engineer, — and his hand- 

^^•^e wife, joined Miss Delane ; while the 

^^t of the party, some neighbours of the 

^st, followed in a wagonette. 

As soon as Mr. Legard had settled 
himself ill his seat, he looked thought- 
fully and admiringly after Lynette and 
^llen as they cantered gracefully ahead. 
^y his desire, Gerald undertook the con- 
genial ofl&ce of courier, and prepared to 
set off alone, to see if all the arrange- 
ments at the Abbey were complete. 
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** You are sure you would not prefer to ^ 
take the mare yourself P " asked Gerald, 
as lae moiuxted. 

" Quite, thanks. I will, perhaps, have 
a turn coming back, if you do not mind." 
"All right," and the rider forthwith 
went off at a gentle trot, which he soon 
increased to a rattling gallop, the mare 
being accustomed to a good pace. 

Arriving at a small farmhouse, where 
the party was to rest, near the ruins, and 
leaving his horse there, he walked quickly 
to the Abbey. He found a small tent 
erected behind the chapel, and, entering 
in, sat down on a cushion at the back 
to rest a few seconds. 

The tent had been pitched amidst a 
thicket partially cleared, and was further 
darkened by a covering thrown over it. 
Part had been divided off by a curtain ; 
and between Gerald and the division was 
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* temporary barrier, consisting of a table 
^ov^ered with baize, on which were lying 
Oriental garments, a turban, and 
was, perhaps, a very long false white 
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stranger came up to the same door 
"which Gerald had entered, and the 
^r had ample time to scan his featured 
^he sun shone upon them. He was a 
of about five-and-forty years, with 
Ixandsome, strongly-marked face. He 
^^as dressed in a knickerbocker suit of 
%rey, and wore a large feombrero. His 
face was of an extremely swarthy hue, 
^most black, and, if he were an English- 
man, it probably had been dyed. 

He did not see Gerald, and forthwith 
began to envelop himself in the garments 
already mentioned, muttering to himself 
meanwhile : " Where can that confounded 
Bundle have stowed himself ? " 
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Gerald now rose, and said : 

"I beg pardon, but I fear I have 
unintentionally trespassed on your 
privacy." 

" Hallo ! Who are you ? " shortly ex- 
claimed the stranger, hastily putting on 
the beard, and tiuTiing round somewhat 
fiercely upon the speaker. 

" Mr. Legard asked me to come on and 
see if all the necessary arrangements had 
been made. I hope I have not disturbed 

you." 

" Ah ! you have come a Uttle too soon," 
returned the stranger, in a gentler tone. 
" You must not split, or you will spoil the 
fun of the ladies." 

"You may rely on me," said Grerald, 
as he left the tent, meeting the missing 
Ralph Eundle as he did so. The echo of 
a volley of oaths reached his ear as he 
moved away wondering who and what was 
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individual he Tiad thus unexpectedly 
countered. 

IHe felt as if his features were not 
oily unknown, and yet he could not 
^^nember that he had ever seen them 
fore. He came to the conclusion at 
3t that it was due to one of those 
rious chance impressions which some- 
"mes strike us when we see strange faces, 
^>id turn and look again, although we 
ave never before met them. 
Having satisfied himself that everything 
as in readiness, he sauntered along the 
grassy glade by which the cavalcade must 
come. 

A few minutes later and he met his 
sisters, — ; the advanced guard, — shortly 
followed by the carriages containing their 
friends. Having dismounted at the farm*, 
house, they made their way in detach- 
.ments to the spot where they were to 
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take lunclieon, a shady nook witbin t 
Abbey waUs. 

Here, to their intense surprise, theyil*""^^ 
found old Marlow, looking very much af 
home on a broken pillar, deeply absorbe^^^ 
in the perusal of one of the two book 
which formed his whole Ubrary. 

"Why, Stephen," exclaimed Gerald 
going towards him, while the others^^ 
walked on, " how did you come here ? " 

"By the broad way and the green," 
returned the old man. " Have you seen 
Teresa P " he asked, in turn looking keenly 
at the young man. 

" No ; do you know where she is ? " 

** Some one here does. I asked him, 

« 

as I ask everybody, if he had seen her, and 

he said,* Yes'; and that he would show me 

the beautifiil place she lives in some day." 

" Where is the man who said so ? " 

The wanderer pointed to the chapel, in 
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tie direction of the tent. Gerald did not 
Cke to say that the stranger had been 
wantonly trifling with his feelings, so he 
cralked away. 

As they were doing justice to an ample 
uncheon. Aunt Lucy remarked : 

^^ I suppose, if these stones could speak, 
;liey could tell us some strange things 
»bout the poor monks, the dear old 
things. But how very uncomfortable it 
must have been for them to go about 
without stockings r" 

" Why, Aunty, how ridiculous you 
Bre I '' said Lynette, laughing and taking 
a sip of cliampagne. 

" If the stones could tell you no more 
^bout the monks than what they wore, 
"they certainly would not have much to tell 
you. There are other matters of far 
deeper moment of which one would like 
them to speak." 
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** What would you have the stones tell -1 
up about them, then ? " asked Ellen. 

"Of their sorrows and their joys; of"^ 
their life in the world, and their life when j 
they left it for the cell. Any human life, « 
however commonplace, becomes interest- - 
ing from that point of view." 

" I wish I could call up an old monk i: 
and question him," said Aunt Lucy. 

" Oh 1 pray let the frowsy old creatures m 
alone," returned Lynette. *• I am sure^^ 
they were a dreadfully dirty, smelly set." 

" By the bye," continued Mr. Legard, 
" do you know that there is a close con- 
nexion in history between the Abbey and 
Ohallingham Towers ? " 

"In what way," asked Gerald, "by 
murder or marriage ? " 

" Both." 

" Oh ! do tell us," exclaimed Miss 
Delane. " I suppose some wicked baron 
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^^ off with a lady, after killing her hus- 
^^<i, and then turned into a monk when 
^'ot tired of her." 
** I^'ot quite that; but it is a singular 
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** The story ! the story ! " was shouted 
all sides. 

** Certainly," returned Mr. Legard. 
The ladies, having finished their lun- 
^lieon, propped themselves up in oom- 
^rtable attitudes, while the gentlemen 
lighted their cigars. 

" The tragical history I am about to tell 
you has been rendered in various versions 
and assigned to very different localities ; 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the original story is connected with 
Challingham Towers, and that the main 
features of it were such as I now describe. 
It is called ' The Legend of the Maud 
•Tower.' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEGEND OP THE MAUD TOWER. 
PIBST PART. — THE SOWING. 

/^N the death of the Sixth Lord o 
Ohallingham, in 1245, his eldest 
SOD, Geoffrey, succeeded to the title and 
estate. He was an astute, fierce, and 
warlike noble ; and when not engaged in 
fighting, devoted himself to intrigue and 
revelry. 

IJis younger brother, Raymond, though 
not less brave, was of an entirely different 
disposition. An experienced and skilful 
knight, he yet lamented war as a sad 
necessity, and sighed for the days when 
men would devote themselves instead 
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*^^ Useful arts of peace. His spare time was 
"*^^xi chiefly to music and reading. He 
^^ a frequent visitor at Eversfield Her- 
^"^^•^.ge, taking great delight in the con- 
^-^s^tion and graceful accomplishments 
"tlie inmate, who happened to be a man 
^earning and of profound knowledge of 
''^^ world he had renounced. 

^hen Saint Louis of France undertook 
^'^e sixth Crusade, Geoffrey, obtained leave 
^f Henry III. to join it, and left his brother 
Raymond in charge of Chaningham until 
his retum.^ From the day of his departure 
for France, nothing certain was known of 
him for some years, although Raymond 
received from chance travellers occasional 
rumours of his deeds. 

At length, one evening, as he was 
watching from the Tower the gorgeous 
western sky, he discerned a horseman 
in the far distance. He witnessed his 
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approach with interest, and when he sa^ 
him enter on the road leading to the foi 
tress, he hastened down to meet him. 
travel-worn stranger greeted him. 

"Are you the good Sir Raymond/^ ^ 
he asked, " brother of the Lord of Chal — - 
lingham ? '' 

** I am," he replied. 

" I bring you news from the East.'* 

" You are thrice welcome. When you«^ 
have rested and eaten, I will hear them,'* ^ 
returned the host courteously ; " save only '^ 
that you may tell me now if my brother •* 
be well." 

" I trust it may be well with him," 
returned the stranger gravely, as he 
dismounted and followed his host into, 
the hall. 

**You speak in doubtful tones, my 
friend; can you not assure me of his 
safety?'' 
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** Sir, ill news to a brave man should 

"^ told without delay. Your brother 

xoiag.}jt well; he was the foremost in the 

^®®a»iilt on Damietta, and advanced thence 

^^^'t^ King Louis to Cairo. He will go no 

er." 

What mean you ? " 
At Cairo the army of the king, already 
4ed by sickness, fatigue, and constant 
^^^ting, was surrounded by -the troops of 
^^^ Sultan, and forced to surrender." 




^ * If he is a prisoner, he can be ran- 
^^med.'' 

** Sir, death takes no ransom of any 

^^an. Your brother fought well to the 

l^ast, and, refusing to surrender, was slain, 

^fter destroying more than a score of hi^ 

assailants." 

" The Lord have mercy on him I Were 
you yourself an eye-witness ? " 

"No; I received the report from his 
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squire lying wounded on the field. Fin«^ 
ing that all was lost, I fled under cov 
of night, and baijely escaped to bring t 
news of the disaster. At your pleasun 
I will give you a more particular accounu-^ 
of my own adventures. That which mosr -« 
concerns yourself is told." , ^ 

Raymond waited some months for mor 
authoritative confirmation of this report z^ 
but, no further news reaching him, h 
gave up his brother as lost. 

For some time past he had been secretly** 
in love with the gentle Lady Maud, o 
Sadgrove Castle ; but, anticipating oppo- 
sition from her querulous and eccentric 
uncle, whose ward she was, he had hesi- 
tated to declare his passion* As there 
seemed no reason now for longer delay, 
he rode over one fine morning to the 
Castle, and asked for the hand of the 
Lady Maud. 
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er guardian asked him for proofs of 
brother's death. The suitor told him 
L he knewJ 

'^^ But, suppose you marry my niece and 
^xir brother should suddenly return, are 
prepared to give her up to him ? " 
* God forbid ! Why do you ask so 
ange a question?'' 
Because I promised Maud to Lord 
^^^firey when she should be old enough, 
^ return for his estate at Eversfield, con- 
^lining the Hermitage." 
" I knew nought of this.'' 
"There were reasons for keeping it 
Becret. One of which was that Maud 
disliked Lord Geoffrey, and could not 
endure the sight of him." 

** But, Geoffrey being dead, the com- 
pact is annulled." 

"So I must lose the estate he gave 
me?" 

VOL. I, K 
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" Not so ; keep the estate and give 
Maud." 

" And if Greofl&*ey returns ? " 

" He may have Maud,'* retunrr=: 
Raymond, laughing, ^* if he can get hei^ 

" Good. Maud, I suspect, will raise = 
objection to the first part of the bargaSl:^ 
but, as to the second, time will show.'* 

" You speak as if you believed ^crJt 
brother still lived." 

" Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened. I care not : I only want iShe 
estate. For the rest of the matter, you 
can fight it out amongst yourselves." 

The lovers were quite content with this 
arrangement, and without any more than 
necessary delay were married in the 
church at Sadgrove. 

Nearly a year had passed away, when 
late one afternoon the sentinel on the 
watch-tower gave notice of the approach 
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^* a small body of horsemen coming at a 
^^^ moderate pace. Two of their num- 
®^ rode forward, and, arriving at the 
^^in entrance, craved refreshment and a 
^i^ht's lodging for their company. The 
^^ster of Ohallingham gave them cour- 
^^us welcome. 

The escort now approached. The 
^ason of their gentle pace was soon 
apparent. They had under their charge 
^ lady and- her child. The chief of the 
group, a plumed knight, entered the great 
hall with the visor of his helmet closed. 
But, on hearing the greeting of Raymond, 
"You are welcome. Sir Knight," he 
opened his bevor and disclosed the 
browned features of Lord G-eoffrey. 

The Lady Maud was by, and looked at 
him with ashen face. ^ 

" I am not a ghost,'* said he, with a 
grim smile. ^* I know the common story ; 
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but I was only taken prisoner. Here 
my wife and son," — and he brought fk. 
ward the lady and her child. She was t>^ 
and handsome, with a pale face and bla^o 
piercing eyes. She looked somewhat ha» 
at the Lady Maud. 

" Brother," said Raymond, " I need 
bid you welcome to your own." 

For some days Lord Greoffrey did little 
but talk of his strange adventures ifl 
foreign lands, and of the courage of lis 
wife, who had slain a warrior with her 
own hand. Raymond and Maud were ill 
at ease in her presence, though she was 
ever courteous and fair spoken ; and after 
a fortnight had elapsed they prepared to 
depart to Sadgrove. But Lord Geoffrey 
bade them stay. 

" There is time enough yet," he said ; 
** I have not told you all my story. Stay 
i)ut one week more." 
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The day before the week was up was 
■M^ay . day, and the brothers went out 
^ Anting. The ladies stood by the castle 
S^te, and waved their handkerchiefs to 
**^eir departing lords* 

** Come back before the sun has set/* 
^^ed Lady Maud. 

^'Eetum when the quarry is slain,'* 
Exclaimed the Lady Guimar. 

After the mid-day meal, the Lady Maud 
Walked in the neighbouring park with her 
maid. She was pensive, sad, and longing 
to get away from the dark towers,^— once 
so bright with love and joy- 
Presently she heard a rustling of the 
leaves of the low thick trees, and there 
came to her side a swineherd, pale and 
affrighted. 

** Flee, Lady MaUd ; — your husband is 
slain.'* 

" By whom ? " asked she. 



" By Lord G^oflrey. I saw him froi 
behind a tree, but he saw not me. Haste^^^iiS-^ 
thee away, for he will soon return/* 

And he plunged again into the thicket. 

The Lady Maud walked back slowl; 
to the mansion and sat in the large halLffl. 
Soon after Lord Geoffrey came in. 
' " Where is Raymond ? " asked tl 
lady. 

"I know not. I missed him in tl 
wood. I thought him back ere this." 

"You lie, Lord Geoffrey. His blot 
cries out against thee from the groun( 
and God's curse will follow thee to tl»^ 
grave." 

With that she struck him a suddexi 
blow across the face with a metal-tipped 
hunting horn. The blood spurted out 
upon her dress. The infuriated murderer, 
uttering a deep oath, caught her roughly 
round the waist, and bore her upwards to 
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^ western tower. He flung her violently 
ix) a chamber and barred her in. 




"Thus ends,'* continued Mr. Legard, 

the first part of my legend. Before 

^ving you the remainder, I propose that 

e drink a solemn bumper to the memory 

f the beautiful Lady Maud." 

The toast was duly honoured, when the 

^^arrator proceeded as follows in the next 

chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LK6SND OF THE MAUD TOWER. 
SECOND PABT. THE BEAPIK6. 

ITIOB some weeks Lady Maud remalr^ 

a pr^ to grief; then she began 
long for vengeance. By dint of perilo^^ 
climbing she was able to get out on tf^ 




roof of the Tower, and one night, aid 
by her courageons and skilful maid, sk^ 
let herself down from its top by means ot 
old tapestry and hangings cut in long* 
strips and sewn together. She walked 
alone through the wood, with bleeding 
hands and feet, and escaped in safety to 
Sadgrove Castle. 
Her wonderful exploit became known in 
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*lxe country round, and the Tower was 
^^-^^ hencefortli by her name: people 
-^tx journeying from a far distance to 
it. 

^^Oon after reaching Sadgrove, the 

^^gs of childbirth came upon her, and 

^^ brought forth a son, but at the 

^^^^ense of her own life. Her body was 

^^ in the church of Sadgrove; but her 

^n grew and thrived. 

Lord Geoffrey now gave himself up 
Wholly to hunting, feasting, and revelry. 
Bis house became the resort of minstrels, 
jongleurs, and mountebanks. Sports and 
pastimes of the wildest character were 
encouraged, and his name became famous 
through the land. 

A year passed by, and the First of May 
again came round, It was a bright, 
tempting day, and the Baron went out 
a-hunting. He had forgotten that it was 



the anniversary of his brother's dea 
and went merrily through the wood. 

For some reason not explained, 
horse took fright at a certain spot^ an 
Suddenly swerving, threw her master, w 
was considerably in advance of his fol 
lowers. He fell heavily. As he lay o 
the ground, the old Hermit of Bversfiel 
came to his side, and assisted him to ris 
Then he stood back a few paces, and said 

^*Lord Geoffrey, this is the First o 
May; thy brother's blood is yielding it 
harvest." 

Immediately afterwards he disappeared 

The Baron called to mind that he waE^ 
thrown on the very spot where lay th^ 
body of his brother that day twelve- 
month. He was not affrighted, he was 
angry, and hated the more the memory of 
Raymond. He took horse again, for he 
was only bruised and shaken, and rode 
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in 



^^ly home. As he approached the house, 
lieard cries of waUing. He dismounted, 




rushed hastily within the gate. He 
^^iid the Lady Guimar weeping over 
^ dead son. He had. fallen into the lake, 
^^^ was drowned. 

• Lord. Geoffrey did not pause in his wild 
^^urse ; but his moods of frenzied excite- 
^*Xent were oft-times followed by heavy 
depression and brooding melancholy. 

As the winter passed away, he began to 
dread the returning spring. May-day 
came round at last. He remembered it 
this year, and did not go out a-hunting. 
The weather, however, was calm, bright, 
and beautiful, and weary of remaining 
indoors all the morning, he took his dogs 
into the Park, and walked awhile. 

He was moving along moodily, with his 
back to th^ sun, when he saw another 
shadow fall close to his own. H^ 
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looked up and saw the old Hermit agaii 
Strangely enough, he had intended 
punish him for his insolence of a yea^^^^^'^ 
back, but had forgotten his very existenc^:===^^ 
until that afternoon. 

"Do you remember that this is tl 
First of May ?" asked the Recluse. 

" I do,'* returned the Baron. 

" The harvest is not all reaped !" an- 
once more the old man disappeared. 

Angry and defiant, Lord Geoffrey r( 
turned hastily to the Castle. He foun( 
all was well. He dined, and drank, an( 
his spirits revived. He was pouring oui 
another glass of his favourite wine, whert 
a messenger summoned him to the bed^ 
side of the Lady Guimar, who was sud- 
denly taken with violent labour-pangs. 
The Baron rejoiced, for he was hoping for 
a son to bear his name. Before midnight 
a daughter was born ; but the mother 
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^ ^er rose again from her couch. After 

^ Bering on for a few weeks, she passed 

'^^ aye away. 

-Lord Geoffrey's temper now underwent 

^^^ other change. He threw wholly aside 

^s melancholy, depression, and sullenness. 




e became always free, generous, jovial ; 

^nd sat longer over his wine. Summer 

X>assed, the autumn glided by, and was 

Succeeded by bare, chill winter. .There 

was but httle change in the way of life 

pursued at the Towers. People, however, 

had noted the ominous events of the two 

previous May-days, and, as the third one 

drew near, began to wonder what next 

would befall the wild Lord of Ohallingham. 

He, apparently, did not anticipate any 

evil, for he made preparations for a grand 

fete and feast to be given on the hitherto 

fatal day. The First of May once more 

arrived: bright, joyous, suBshiny, In 
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the morning and afternoon the villag^^ 
and servants of the Baron enjoyed the 
selves in the Park in athletic sports, fea 
of strength, wrestling, dancing, 
carousing. 

The evening was reserved for the feas 
to which the Baron had invited the neig 
bouring lords arid his distant friend 
Six great nobles had been asked. Th 
hour of the feast arrived, but brought no 
one of the guests. The fault was no 
theirs. One great chief was niakin 
ready to start, when he was suddenly" 
seized with sharp pains in his limbs, and 
was unable to mount his horse. Another 
had started on the way, when a retainer 
came galloping after him to fetch him 
back in haste to his sick child. A third, 
after traversing a mile of the distance, 
was thrown by his horse, and . so badly 
hurt, that he was obliged to lie up in a 
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cattle-shed by the wayside until further 
assistance could be procured. A fourth, 
having mounted his usually tractable 
beast, was unable to make it move a step 
from his castle gate either by blows or 
gentle persuasion. The two remaining 
_ invited barons started without mishap 
towards the Towers ; but, through some 
mistake, lost their way, and, after wan- 
dering several hours in parts of the coun- 
try they could not recognise, found them- 
selves at last close to their own homes. 

The Lord of Ohallingham, supposing 
that he was mocked by his great friends, 
or that they were afraid to meet him 
on that ill-omened day, sat down at his 
table in a rage, with three empty chairs 
of state on each side of him* He ate and 
drank voraciously, cursing bitterly all the 
while the discourtesy of the absent nobles. 
It had just struck the midnight houri 
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when the hangmgs at the end of the Im^*^ 
were slowly drawn aside, and th^^® 
marched up the chamber six knights ^*^ 
armour with visors closed, each bearix^^^S 
the crest of the Lord of Ohallingha-x:^*^' 
They silently took the vacant seats, &xb^ ^ 

there remained motionless. ImmediateJ^^^^y 

e 
afterwards the old Hermit appeared at th^ 

farther end and cried aloud, 

" Lord Geoffrey, the harvest is reaped ! " 

What followed is unknown, for the 

retainers and servants of the Baron were 

so overcome with fright or wine that they 

failed to watch the incidents. 

Late on the following morning, how- 
ever, the Baron's page went to his 
master's apartment, doubtless expecting 
to find him still sleeping after the night's 
carouse. The strange spectacle which 
met his gaze rooted him to the spot in 
astonishment and fear. His master lay 
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at full length on his couch, alid on each 
side of him stood three figures in complete 
armour with their right arms outstretched 
over him. 

As soon as he had recovered his 
courage, the page gave the alarm to the 
household. The retainers and servants 
came trooping in in a body with their 
weapons, only to find their lord dead and 
cold. The suits of armour they recognised 
as those which had been worn by the six 
previous Lords of Challingham, and which 
had stood for many years past fastened 
against the walls of the chamber in which 
now lay the body of the Baron. The 
boldest of the spectators opened one of 
the visors, but it was quite empty. 

The ancient records give no further 
notable incident for twenty years, which 
brings us to the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I. The son of the unfortunate 
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Maud had been taken to Court, and 
appointed to be one of the King's pages, 
with whom he became a great favourite. 
The daughter of Lord Geoflfrey had 
meanwhile grown up into a lovely woman 
in charge of a distant kinswoman. 

As was natural, when the cousins met 
they condoled with each other on the 
misfortunes of their respective parents, 
and pity soon ripened into love. The 
King consented to their union, giving to 
his beloved page the title and estate o 
the Lords of Challingh'am. 

The ceremony took place with all the 
pomp befitting their high condition and 
rich possessions. It is particularly re- 
corded that, as the bridal pair left the 
church of Sadgrove, an old man in the 
dress of a hermit, with long white beard 
reaching to his waist, approached them, 
supporting . himself with difficulty on a 
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staff. His look and movements gave 
^-■^^ns of an unusually prolonged age. 
^^•^Tuck by his saintly and venerable 
^^arance, the wedded pair instinctively 
ped and bent their heads before him ; 



^^^^^, raising his right hand over them, 



''^ blessed them, adding at the close of 
^ benediction these words : 

^ ^ * As a man soweth so shall he reap.' 
^^W ye to the Lord, my children, and 
^Hp life everlasting/' 

When they had settled down to the 
duties of their station, they laid the 
t^ foundation of this abbey on the site of 

^ the old Hermitage, where prayers might 

be offered up continually for the repose of 
the souls of their parents ; and they lived 
happily ever after. This is the legend of 
the Maud Tower. 

A hearty round of applause greeted the 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ASTROLOGER. 

A LTHOUGH Aunt Lucy had liste#^®^ 
^^ to the story with breathless inter^^*' 
she was quite ready for a fresh excii^ 
ment. She was out for a day's holida/j 
and she meant to make the most of i** 
She now clamoured for the " dear gipsy." 

Several of the ladies and a few of the 
gentlemen went towards his tent. A 
large placard placed at the door an- 
nounced that within might be consulted 
the celebrated astrologer, " Ben-Reuel, of 
Aleppo." 

At the entrance stood Ralph Bundle, 
not altogether at his ease in the dress of 
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-Arab, but endeavouring to give a 

^loome to the visitors with what he 

^^xit for a smile, but which, to the world 

^^^ide him, appeared as a scowl. They 

^^« allowed to enter the tent only three 

^ a time, when the door was closed. 

Those who entered found a row of 
^Xishions at the back, to which the 
"Astrologer motioned them. Although he 
>as a venerable-looking old faian, appar- 
^ntly far advanced in years, with white 
liair and long beard, Gerald had not 
much difficulty in recognising the stran- 
ger he had so unexpectedly met there in the 
early part of the day. In front of the 
table was placed a chair, labelled " The 
Chair of Fate," in which each seeker of 
the unknown was required to sit in turn. 

" Oh ! I feel so frightened 1 " exclaimed 
Miss Delane, going towards the chair, 
"isn't it wicked and nice?" — ^looking 
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round with an air of intense eBJoytne^t) 
as she seated herself with much ceremony, 
after repeated examinations of the mys- 
terious piece of furniture. 

The Astrologer then set light to some 
dried herbs on a small stand, and watched 
the ascending fumes. As they rose up he 
presented a small silk amulet to the sitter, 
who was then conducted out of the tent 
by his ungracious assistant. 

Aunt Lucy eagerly tore open the silk 
case, and read aloud from a scroll the 
following utteY-ance of the oracle : 

To have too many lovers is no better than to 
have none. 

A loud shout of laughter burst from 
the group surrounding her. 

*' But, my dears,'* exclaimed she, look- 
ing round with great simplicity, " it does 
not apply to me, for I only had one in aU 
toy life, and he never proposed." 
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At which innocent confession their mer- 
^ment was redoubled. 

Lynette came out next with a laugh and 
a bound. 

" I am sure I have a splendid fate, for 
I -looked into the magician's eyes till I 
melted him, and then I told him, if he did 
not give me a good one, I would make 
him change it, and he actually spoke in 
good English and said he would.' 

She took out her scroll and read : 

Handsome is that handsome does. 

" What a stupid old man ! I could have 
told him that. Oh ! I shall have another 
try when you have all finished.' 

Gerald now appeared, and, having with 
some diflSculty got at his sentence, read : 

He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 

Strategic advice, which the soldier and 
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his friends appeared thoroughly to Bi^l^^ 
ciate. 

**The old fellow shows some di^^^' 
mination," observed Fred Ohampn^J^* 
"I must see what he will say ^ 
me. 

He entered with his wife and Bl^®^ 
Dombrain. 

Ellen was the first to return. Her i^^^ 
was sealed in two words only : 

Love not. 

" What a melancholy old driveller \ 
exclaimed Lynette. "I shall pull b^^ 
house about his ears presently." 

Bessie Champneys now appeared, fol^ 
lowed by her husband. 

The former read, with much appro- 
bation : 

Possession is nine points of the law. 

" There, Fred." 

" You will not dispute that, will you ? " 
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^tiTaraed he. " It is a pretty safe motto 
^ ^ve to married ladies." 

^*Well, I must see what he says to 
^^bands, then," said his wife, plucking 
^^ case out of his hand. 
She opened it and read : 

Nothing venture, nothing have. 

" Why, what does he mean ? '* 

" He means, my dear," returned the 
engineer, getting to a safe distance, 
^'that marriage is an uncertain specu- 
lation at best, foil of rocks, shallows, 
and whirlpools; we may steer clear of 
Scylla only to fall at last a victim to 
Oharybdis. Still, if there is anything in 
it worth having, we must venture a 
good deal to get it. Such is married 
life." 

Mr. Legard approached the laughing 
group. 

" Max, it is your turn now," ©xclaimed 
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Mrs. Champneys; "the gipsy is waiting 
for you." 

Her brother shook his head : 

** Women are all more or less super- 
stitious. I shall not encourage you in 
your folly." 

" Oh 1 but you must," returned his 
sister, taking him firmly by the arm. 
" Here, Fred, help me to get Max into the 
tent. I am sure you will have a most 
extraordinary fortune." 

" I believe I shall." 

Between them they led him in. 
the tent was empty : the astrologe 
had disappeared. Mr. Champneys thrus 
aside the dividing curtain : there was 
no one within. They went out at the 
other side, and nearly stumbled over 
the prostrate form of Ralph Bundle, 
who was apparently fast asleep, with 
his feet in his turban, and his 
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ead lying amidst half a dozen empty 
■le-bottles. 

Having roused him, they asked for 
len-Reuel. He did not know where he 
""^svas ; being tired himself, he had fallen 
Lsleep, but he thought the gipsy had 
;one down the nan'ow path leading 
through the wood. 

There being an end to the fortune- 

^ielling, they visited one or two historic 

spots in the neighbourhood, and, after a 

cup of tea at the farm, prepared to return 

home. 

Mr. Legard now took the mare Gerald 
had ridden, and joined Lynette and Ellen, 
who brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion, having allowed the carriages to get 
a good start of them. 

They were trotting pleasantly on the 
turf of the broad glade, when the mare 
accidentally put her foot into a covered 
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hole, and the rider went over her shoulder, 
striking his head against the stump of a 
tree as he fell heavily to the ground. 

The ladies instantly puUed up, but the 
fallen man remained motionless, half on 
his face. The groom dismounted, and 
managed to turn him over on his back, 
but he was quite unconscious. Lynette 
looked down at him, speechless and hor- 
rified. Ellen slid down from her horse, 
and said to her sister, in a quick, firm 
tone: 

''Ride back to the village by the 
Abbey, and bring the surgeon. You, 
Smithers, gallop after the carriages, and 
send one back. Be quick ! " 

The sisters seemed for the moment to 
have exchanged characters. 

Lynette and the groom instantly de- 
parted, as they were bidden, in the direc- 
tions indicated. 
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^Sllen then went to the prostrate maii^ 
found hiB &ee covered with blood* 







iddering and sighing^ she ran down 
road to a small stream, in which she 



^\td her pocket-handkerchief* Quicklj 
aiming, she wiped his foce and bathed 
temples, perceiring now that in his 
he had smashed his spectacles, a part 
the broken glass of which was pro- 
^t^uding from the top of the eyelid* Her 
^\eart was chilled at the sight ; but, nenring 
lierself to the task, she held his head with 
one hand, whilst, with the thumb and 
forefinger of the other, she firmlj but 
gentljr removed the broken piece of glass* 
Taking a small white silk scarf from 
her neck, she tied it round his head, and, 
having washed her handkerchief in the 
rivulet, again proceeded with her en- 
deavours to bring him back to conscious- 
ness* 
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Lynette now returned to say that -fcs-^^® 
village doctor was away making a Ic^^^^^S 
round, but might be met in the direct* 
they had to go. The fallen man, ho^ 
ever, began to give signs of retumi ^^^*S 
animation. Ellen was still holding tz:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
head, when 'his lips moved, his ey^^ ®^ 
opened, and he uttered the wof^^ » 
'' Lynette 1 " 

" My sister is close by," said Wlen^^' 
gently, and then moved back a pace ci 
two towards her horse. At this moment, 
Smithers came galloping up, quickly fol- 
lowed by the carriage containing Gerald 
and his aunt. With the assistance of 
Gerald and the groom, the wounded man 
was placed in the carriage. 

" I do not think any bones are 
broken,'' he said faintly, "but my eye 
pains me." 

Miss Delane carefully adjusted the scarf 
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Across the wound, so as to keep the eye 

^osed; and, having administered a little 

"l)randy to the patient, the party set 

^forward, at a gentle pace, towards Ohal- 

lingham, Smithers going on ahead to find 

Dr. Corbyn. 

They reached the Towers in safety. The 
Doctor met them at the hall door, and 
proceeded, with Mr. Legard, to one of 
the reception-rooms, where, having made 
a careful examination of the wound over 
the eye, he declared that the organ was 
uninjured ; but, had the cut been deeper, 
it would probably have proved fatal. The 
other contusions were, apparently, unim- 
portant, he said, and after a few days' 
rest Mr. Legard would, no doubt, be 
himself again. 

They were all much reUeved to find 
that the accident was not nearly so disas- 
trous as they had imagined, and the reac- 
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tion brought back something of thei 
former merriment. 

The Dombrains now took their leave- 
Ellen was the last to say good-bye to th 
host, who was lying on a sofa, still wear 
ing her white silk handkerchief round hi 
head. 

"Why, how cold and pale you are!' 
exclaimed he, as he took her hand. 

" The evenings are getting cool now,' 
she returned. 

" But the sun has scarcely set.*' 

" Oh ! yes, it has, — ^more than an ha 
ago, I should think. It was going dow~z» 
when you met with your accident.'* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE EBLIS MUSIC-HALL AND THEATEE. 

jlWO days later Gerald returned to his 
^"^^ quarters, which were now at 
"^^nightsbridge. 

It was nearly a month after the picnic 
'tihat he received the following letter from 

« 

Xiis elder sister : — 

"HOLMWOOD, Oct, 4, 18 — . 

"My Deae Gerald, 

"As I do not often write to 
you, you will wonder what is the matter. 
A good deal. I think you will receive a 
great surprise. I am going to be Carried 1 

* What a good thing ! * you will say, 

* going at last. There will be one of my 

VOL. I. M 
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responsibilities off my hands/ Having^^^ng 
sufficiently congratulated yourself upomar^iXE 
this unexpected lessening of your futur^rxijre 
cares, you may, perhaps, indulge in aa a 
little languid speculation as to the happ3^<^y 
(or otherwise) individual who is about toc^ to 
do you this great kindness. Gruess ? If J- I* 
is Maxwell Legard. Papa is delighted 
so is Aunty. Dear Nelly insists upoEM:^^^ 
doing my shopping for me, and thinks for 
me in so many ways, that I am quit^ 
astonished to see how her sterling charac- 
ter comes out in an emergency. 

** Everybody who really knows MaxweD^^ 
loves him. You have to get behind hi^^^ 
reserve and apparent coldness, and theii^=^ 
you see how high and noble a standai 
he sets before himself, and how strong an(^ 
affectionate is his nature. 

** The event will probably come off in 
about a couple of months' time ; at any 
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yOy before Christmas. Maxwell asked 
it could not take place next week, and 
)iiied quite dazed when he was told that 
could not possibly be arranged under 

or three months. 

'* A good deal will have to be done to 
3 Towers, and the staff of servants 
•gely increased, if we are to hold our 
rn with the rest of the county, which I 

1 fully determined to do. There are 
3,ny important changes which must be 
ide eventually, but they will take time. 
" This is the chief news of the day. 
mongst those of minor importance, I 
ay mention that old Marlow has left the 
Uage, and is generally supposed to have 
t out to find his runaway daughter. I 
)pe the poor old imbecile will not come 
. any harm. 

" Father Carey is at present in the 
icendant with the powers that be. I do 

M 2 
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not much like the man, but he has a:--^^^^ 
insinuating manner, and tries hard t^^^ ^ 
make himself agreeable. I have jus 1^6 -^^^ 
caught sight of him talking in th^-^Jl® 
garden to Rhoda, who always says he ivlm: is 
* lovely.' 

"Write me a line at once, like a gooc>o>d 
boy. 

"With love from all, your aflfectionat^^il^-tte 

sister, 

" Ltnettb." 

On the night of the day that h»-^^^ 
received this letter, Grerald was strolhn^^-^? 
along Piccadilly, when he caught sight ot ^^^ 
an immense placard announcing the un^ — '-^' 
paralleled success of the celebrate! 
dancer, Mdlle. Vesta, at the Bbhs Music 
hall and Theatre. He had heard hei 
merits discussed at mess, and determined 
to see her for himself. 

He called a cab, and drove to the Ebhs. 
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BEe found the building nearly full, for the 
le^w dancer was a decided hit. He pushed 
lis way as near to the stage ap he could 
ret. Mdlle. Vesta had not yet appeared, 
^o he had time to look around him. 

In a box close to the stage he observed 
jWO men enter, and take their seats, — 
Dne, a sUm, wiry-looking young man, of 
□lilitary appearance, whom he did not 
know; the other, dark and middle-aged, 
vvhom, he was sure, he had met some- 
where. Yes, it was, — the stranger he had 
seen in the tent at the Abbey. 

The preliminary performance was now 
concluded, and two thousand expectant 
faces were turned towards the footlights, 
to catch the first glimpse of the new star. 
A small, but exquisitely proportioned 
figure entered gracefiilly, and, amid 
deafening plaudits, began her evolutions. 

Gerald looked steadily at the fascinat- 
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ing dancer, gleaming with jewels, and, to* ^ 
his utter astonishment, recognised the lost ^ ooat 
Teresa. He watched her face and panting x=«^^^g 
breast: it was clear that her whole bein^f^x^-'Pg 
was wrapt up in what she was doing*-^^=«g« 
Perhaps this was in part the secret of herr^-^^r 
enormous success. Her whole powers^^c^aars 
were thrown into every movement; heic^-^^r 
work was to her a passion, a deliciouSj^-^^s, 
mad joy. 

He determined to meet her as she leff^^" 
the theatre. Accordingly, making his waj^-^J 
out through the dense crowd, he stoo^^^^^ 
under a lamp near the private entrance^ ^^* 
He had waited about a quarter of aBC^^'^ 
hour, when a brougham drove up, thc^^^ ^ 
door of the theatre was thrown open, an< 
Teresa, enveloped in a cloak and shawl- 
handkerchief, stepped out upon th 
pavement. 

Gerald was about to greet her, wheiB. 
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l^e saw that she had a companion. He 

looked cautiously at him, and discerned 

tihe dark stranger he had seen in the stage 

l>ox, and had met at the Abbey, — ^the 

ststrologer, Ben-Reuel, — ^who handed the 

ciancer into the carriage, and followed her, 

-when they immediately drove rapidly 

away. 

He continued to visit the Bblis at 
intervals, seeking an opportunity to find 
Teresa alone, for he was perplexed and 
unhappy about her. But his efforts ever 
seemed to be doomed to disappointment. 
Teresa never arrived nor went away by 
herself; either Ben-Reuel or his military- 
looking companion accompanied her. He 
kept a careful watch upon their stage box, 
and found that there were occasionally 
present other acquaintances of the astro- 
loger, amongst whom he was interested 
to discover his old friend and former 
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instructor in legerdemain, Captain Timoth^^i^^T 
O'Slinker. 

One morning Gerald saw in the papera^^^^ers 
the announcement of a benefit night for<>^"^' 
the great popular favourite Mdlle. Vesta^^^'**' 
A new set-piece was to be presented^>^*<i> 
entitled, "The Romance of the Rose/*^«^> 
with new scenery, new dances, and new^"^*^ 
music. The young oflBcer went yerjr^^^^ 
early so as to get as near as possible to-^*" ^ 
the stage without being recognised. 

Just before the curtain rose upon th^-^^^ 
new piece, Ben-Reuers box was entereG^^^ 
by several strangers, followed by th^i^-^^ 
astrologer himself, his attache^ and th^^^^ 
captain. The beautiful spectacle pro 
ceeded amid enthusiastic applause fro 
a house crowded to the roof. 

At the very climax of the representation, 
when Mdlle. Vesta was slowly descending* 
from the skies on a bright cloud, which, as 
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xt} came nearer, gradually assumed the 
form of a gigantic full-blown rose, in the 
t3entre of which she was enthroned, spark- 
ling with jewelled dewdrops, Gerald 
caught sight of an old man a few yards 
in front of him, endeavouring to climb 
on to the stage from the orchestra. The 
:f*amiliar high beaver, the long white hair, 
'fhe peculiar staff, the green blouse, the 
Ted bundle, and the yellow silk necktie, 
proclaimed unmistakably the presence of 
-old Marlow. 

So absorbed were the audience and 
attendants in watching the exquisite 
effects produced by the combined skill 
of artist and mechanician, that the old 
man's efforts had escaped notice, and he 
was not observed until he stood upright 
on the stage near the footlights, with his 
profile to the audience, and his eyes fixed 
upon his daughter twenty feet above him. 
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The spectators evidently thought tl^^^^ 
his advent wa^ part of the piece, and th. — ^^y 
greeted enthusiastically the unknown p^^s^* 
former, who so naturally and perfec^^^ly 
counterfeited the attitude and appearan.^K=^^6 
of a venerable and ancient rustic. Tl ^^^ 
wanderer had neither ears nor eyes f^^or 
anything but his newly-found child; so 

there he stood with his staff and bun^^S'^ 
in one hand, while with the other 
gracefully waved his hat with Idndlir:^^? 
look towards the approaching Teres * 
who seemed to him to be veritably comii^*S^ 
back from the dazzling mansions of tb^^ 
blest to gladden once more her father^ ^ 
longing sight. 

Two liveried attendants now rushed 
forward from the wing nearest the old 
man, and, taking him by the sleeve, 
endeavoured to lead him off; but Teresa, 
who was but a few feet from the ground, 
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called out, • " Never mind ! Never mind ! 
Ijeave him to me/' and the officials 
retired. 

There was now a slight pause in the 
representation as Mdlle. Vesta stepped 
on to the stage, for the band of young 
lady fairies who supported her, were 
waiting for her to advance to the foot- 
lights; instead of which she tripped up 
to the old man, and, taking his arm, said 
rapidly, but distinctly : 

" Come, dear father, and I will show 
you where to stand to see me best/' 

He instantly obeyed, and was placed by 
her a few feet back, just out of sight of 
the audience; the whole incident not 
occupying more than two or three 
seconds. She then, with a smile, returned 
and finished her part without further 
interruption. 

Gerald was anxious to know what 
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would become of Marlow. He tlierefi>^^^ 
waited outside the theatre in his accu^ 
' tomed spot for his appearance. Short 
after the conclusion of the brilliant a 
much-applauded performance, the priva 
door opened and the dancer came out wi 
her father, followed by Ben-Reuel and h 
constant attendants The four entered t 
brougham and drove ojBT together. 

The next time Gerald went to the Ebli 
he was gratified to find that the stag-- 
box he had watched so often in vai 
remained empty; at last he might hop 
to get an interview with Teresa* Toward^^^^ 
the close of her part he went as usu 
to the vicinity of the private door. 

Presently the well-known carriage drov 
up, happily with no one in it ; the theatre 
door was thrown open and the dancer 
came forth alone. As she entered her - . 

brougham Gerald said to her, in a low 
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ione, — " Teresa ! '' She started and looked 

Tip at him with a look of wild alarm ; and 

then fell back in her seat. 

" May I come in for a few moments ? '* 

he asked. 

She did not answer ; but he entered, the 

door closed, and the carriage drove off. 
The dancer burst into a flood of bitter 

tears. Her companion, though somewhat 

astonished, thought it best to wait awhile. 

^Presently he asked : 

" Where are you living now ? " 
The girl hid her face in her hands : 
" Do not ask me. I cannot tell you." 
" I have been waiting to speak to you 

night after night, but could never catch 

you alone." 

She looked up in some surprise : 

** Have you seen "she began, and 

stopped. 

" I have seen several of your friends ; 
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but no one I know, except a fornc^*^®^ 
brother-oflBcer, Captain O'Slinker." 

The easily-moved girl burst into a p^^ *^*^ 
of merry laughter : 

« Oh ! yes, ' Slinking Tim,' we c» ^all 
him ; — ^he is great fun. I am very glad ^ 

see you ; but you upset me at first, it W5- ^^^8,8 
so sudden. So you have been waiting r ^ 
speak to me ? '* 

" Yes,'' faltered Gerald. " I have be^^^®^ 
anxious to know all about you. Wh^--^^ 
have you done with your father ? " 

"Oh! you saw him, then, my benefi^^ 
night. Was it not droll? Binks, oo^^-*^ 
chief carpenter, has taken charge of 
and little Amy Binks, one of my pupih 
takes him out. They know him at th 
theatre now, and he goes about just as h< 
likes. He is quite content, so long as h^ 
can see me once a day." 

" Will he remain in London ? " 
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" For a time. I must persuade him to 
^o back to Sadgrove after a few weeks ; 
>ut if he insists upon returning again, he . 
nay. I do not mind." 

" You are happy in your work ? You 
ike it ? " 

" I do. If it were not for that I could . 
act live. I think I shall go mad some- 
times. No, I am not happy ; — far from it." 

The young soldier saw by the gleaming 
gaslights the look of despair which passed , 
across her face. 

He longed to say, " Why not ? " but 
the words stuck in his throat. He felt 
he was standing on the threshold of a 
secret which, perhaps, he had better not 
know. 

At length he asked : 

"May I not come to see you some- 
times?" 

"Why, at Sadgrove you would not 
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promise to come if I sent for you, and 
now you ask if you may. No, no, you 
must not." 

" Tell me, at least, where you are 
living." 

" You shall see if you like." 

" Do you know that Lynette is going to 
be married ? " 

" No ! To whom ? " 

" Mr. Legard." 

Teresa bounded, as if she had been 
suddenly struck. 

Mr. Legard ! " she exclaimed, 

it cannot be. She loves position and 
influence; she could not marry a poor 






man." 
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A poor man ! " rejoined Gerald. " You 
must be dreaming. Mr. Legard has one 
of the best estates in the county." 

His companion did not reply. 

Li a short time the carriage stopped at 
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Windsor Terrace, Eegent's Park. Gerald 
sinded out Teresa. 

" Tell me when I may call ? " 

She hesitated : 

" The only convenient night would be 

Friday, when, not being at the theatre, 

1 am able to receive my friends ; but the 

company is very mixed, — I do not think 

you will like it." 

" I shall come/' 

** Well, come, then. You will, at least, 
meet your old comrade. Captain O'Slinker, 
who, to do him justice, is the most 
amusing member of the whole pack," — 
and with a light "Good night" she 
entered the hall-door of Serpentine Villa. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MADEMOISELLE VESTA AT HOME. 










N the following Friday evening, Gei 
found himself hastening, with muc ^ 




eager curiosity, to the villa occupied \>^^^ 
Mdlle. Vesta, 

He met, in the brilliantly-appointec^ 
drawing-room, a somewhat remarkable 
set of people. His hostess, who waB 
magnificently attired and richly adorned f ^ 
with diamonds and pearls, received him 
with grace and cordiality. 

She introduced him first to Madame 
de Launay, the celebrated violinist, who 
acted as her chaperon and adviser. Two 
young ladies from the Eblis, — ^Adela 
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mayne and Lydia Decluse, — with 
^^ir hair frizzed to the .tops of their 
^^ds, next greeted him. 

Captain O'Slinker rushed forward with 
^^^at emotion, and almost insisted upon 
^^bracing his former comrade in arms. 
^>i the midst of his demonstrations of 
^^ectipn, a somewhat harsh voice behind 
^im exclaimed^ with a variety of inflec- 
^on : 

"Timothy, why do you not introduce 
Xae to Mr. Dombrain ? '* 

The Captain, as if suddenly remember- 
ing the presence of his wife, hastily per- 
formed the desired ceremony. 

Gerald was a little surprised, as he had 
not heard of his former friend's marriage. 
" I suppose I ought to congratulate 
you,'* he began, ** on your present condi- 
tion and access of happiness. I did not 
know '* 

N 2 
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** Oh I my dear compatriot, it happened 
years ago, — before I left the army, you 
know " 

His amiable partner, who was some 
years older than her husband, but ^* got 
up" as young as possible, with a bright 
wig of the fashionable colour, did not 
appear to hear the brief conversation 
which ensued, but remained smiling 
benignly into vacancy, 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the visitor, with 
evident wonder ; " you kept it very quiet. 

" Oh I yes," jerked out the ex-officer; 
"hard-hearted parent, — horrible threats, 
— not to be melted even by the lovely 
Pearlina I adored, — obliged to endure 
agony of separation, - — constancy re- 
warded, -^-happy ever afterwards, — ^that's 
the whole history. But let me introduce 
you to the Count." 

Saying this, he presented him to Count 
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le Lira, in whom Gerald recognised the 
rstrologer, Ben-Reuel, who, however, did 
lot appear by his manner to have the 
lightest recollection of having met him 
lefore. 

Two other gentlemen shortly made his 
icquaintance, whom Gerald had seen in 
ihe stage box. These were Signor Lulli, 
jhe constant companion of the Count, and 
V^iscount Tremlyn. 

Teresa looked supremely beautiful and 
happy, and the young officer could discern 
no trace remaining of the misery apparent 
a few days back. Her wit and raillery 
never seemed to flag. 

He was a good deal amused to observe 
the affectionate care which Mrs. O'Slinker 
bestowed upon her adoring husband. If 
he lingered at all in the vicinity of either 
of the young ladies above mentioned, the 
penetrating voice of Pearlina would be 
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heard, recalling him, on some petty 
pretext, to his first duty. 

The Count sang well some Spanish 
songs, and Signer LuUi accompanied 
Madame de Launay. The Viscount 
elicited great applause by his perform- 
ance on the castanets, which he followed 
up, with still greater effect, by an intricate 
solo on the Jew*s-harp. 

All the ladies, except Teresa, seemed 
particularly fond of smoking cigarettes; 
and Gerald was rather struck at the pro- 
ficiency at which they appeared to have 
arrived in the art. Each one present, 
but himself, could do something towards 
entertaining the rest ; and, whatever was 
done, was done well. 

It was late when he left, although he 
was almost the first to go. 

The next time he went to Serpentine 
yilla, O'Slinker rallied him on his early 
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*s, and begged him to stay to have 
^ "^ .m at cards, after the ladies and early 




U 



s had withdrawn. 

oon after the Captain had spoken to 
, Teresa, in passing, said to him in a 
tone: "Don't play!" But, as he 
already promised he would, he did 
like to back out of it. 
A table was prepared at the other end 
the room. The Count, LulU, O'Slinker, 
^nd Gerald sat down at it. Mrs. O'Slinker 
Appeared to be reading on the sofa, and 
Teresa to be half dozing by the fire. 
O'Slinker drew a large firescreen between 
the players and the rest of the room, ** so 
as not to interfere with the ladies," as he 
considerately expressed it. 

The play began. Aftqr a while, at a 
break in the game, O'Slinker, rising, 
observed that it was dry work, and asked 
each player what he would like to have, 
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for, as he was on his feet, he would brixiB-g 
the needful. Gerald chose claret, wKici^li 
the courteous O'Slinker went to fefcci^li 
from a small table behind him close ^^^o 
the screen. He attended to the oth^er 
players first, and was in the act of takirr^g 
some wine to Gerald, when the scre^^i^ 
suddenly fell over him, knocking the gla^^s 
out of his hand. 

" Dear me ! '* exclaimed Teresa, *' ho'^ 
stupid of me! I hope you are tx^^^ 
hurt ? '' 

" Oh ! no,'* returned the Captai^*^' 
with a faint smile. "No damage don^^ 
except the loss of Mr. Dombrain^^ 



if 

wme. 
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I will soon repair that mischief,'* sai^ 
the hostess, as she filled another glassr 
herself and handed it to Gerald. 

" I should like to see the play,'* she 
continued, pushing aside the screen, and 
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drawing her chair nearer, so as fiiUy to 
face the combatants. 

No particular notice was taken of her 
movement, except by Signer LuUi, who 
looked up at her for a moment with a 
lialf smile. 

The game continued with varying for- 
tune, Gerald finally rising the winner of a 
few pounds. 

The young oflBcer was not satisfied with 

timself. He felt he had been violating 

t 

his principles. What constitutes gambling 

may, perhaps, be a matter of degree ; but 

certainly the men with whom he had been 

playing that evening he could scarcely 

doubt were veteran gamesters. The 

Count, indeed, had shown himself almost 

a different being when under the influence 

of the demon of play. The swollen veins 

of the forehead, the fierce hard mouth, 

the strained bloodshot eyes, were indica- 




ons of the absorbing interest he felt ^ 
hat was passing, 

ixerald himself professed no great sl^^ 
b cards, nor was he at any time deep^ 
Dncemed in his play. He had whil< 
way some hours with them in the co 
any of his brother - officers, but t 
angerous resorts, well known to tfci 
litiated, to which he had been occasion 
lly invited, had been steadfastly avoide 
y him. 

From his boyhood he had had a strong 
esire to be a worthy knight, such as he 
f the Eed Crosse strove to be. He had 
een educated away froni home from an 
arly age, and, amid the subtle tempta- 
ions of school life, and the more varied 
nd engrossing ones of college life, had 
:ept himself" pure, — a rare distinction r 
las ! that it should be so. 

How often have the seeds of a man^s 
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ruin been sown at school I If the 

tiark, foul plagm^spotej which secretly 

spread from boy to boy in places of eflnca- 

"fcion justly celebrated for their achievements 

in letters and science, could be brought to 

lihe light of day, how would the unsus- 

-pecting parents mourn 1 And be it re- 

onembered that those who suffer most 

^re frequently the least guilty ; but they 

lave become the unhappy victims of those 

who are young in years, but aged in sin ; 

and thus, through shame and ignorance, 

the blow given in youth to manhood is 

suffered to become permanent, and a man 

may have to mourn for the rest of his 

days the ills which have cankered his body 

and defiled his soul. 

Gerald had resolved when leaving his 
father's home to keep himself from im- 
purity, gambling, and debt. Three noble 
resolves for a young officer, but how 
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diflBcult to keep ! Who that knows any- 
thing of barrack life knows not the con- 
stant fire of temptation to which he is 
exposed in those three respects ? Not 
only openly, — he has far less diflficulty in 
resisting them in that guise, — ^but much 
more, secretly. It is the private solicita- 
tion, the masked battery, the unexpected 
snare, which make the path of honour^ 
integrity, and true manUness so narrow 
and strait. 

Ought not, then, Gerald, now that he 
knows something of the danger he has 
to encounter, to refrain from visiting 
Serpentine Villa ? But would it not 
seem strange at once to cease caUingP 
Might it not appear that as he had been 
successful at cards he was now carefully 
avoiding to give the losers the oppor- 
tunity of recouping themselves ? So 
argued the inexperienced youth; and 
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:Gnally he resolved to go this once only, 
^and DO more. . 

When he went the following week he 

zfound Teresa as brilliant and lively as 

^ver, but he fancied at times he discerned 

a more thoughtful and anxious look than 

was usual. 

Once or twice she seemed as if about 
to say something to him in confidence; 
then hesitated, as if not quite resolved. 
At last, when most of the guests were 
leaving, she touched his. arm and said : 

** I want to speak to you. Do 
not " 

At this moment O'Slinker rushed up 
and^ exclaimed, as he looked at Gerald 
affectionately : 

*^My brave comrade, I trust you are 
not going to leave us without bestowing 
upon us a further exhibition of your 
skill* In fact, the Count and I have 
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already a heavy stake on your luck to- 
night." 

" Well, I don't know, I rather want to 
get back early/* 

" So you shall ! So you shall I We 
ask only one hour by the clock ; nothing 
more, upon my honour." 

" Veiy well." 

All the ladies had now left. Teresa 
again came up to Gerald, and said in a 
low tone : 

" Do not stay. If you do, keep from 
playing." 

He answered with a smile : 

" I have promised to remain for one 
hour." 

The same four players who had sat 
down on the previous Friday now. took 
precisely the same places at the table as 
then. The game proceeded. An hour 
passed, Gerald playing with caution, and 
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carefully abstaining from drinking any- 
thing but water. 

Another hour glided by without any one 
being able to claim the superiority. But 
now fortune seemed inclined to be more 
exclusive in her favours. Gerald again 
became her minion, and was far out- 
distancing his previous achievement, when 
a curious phenomenon took place. The 
lights began to dazzle him, the table and 
those sitting at it appeared to totter. 
There was a sound in his ears of tho 
violent rushing of water, and, finding 
himself unable to continue the game, he 
attempted to rise. There was sudden 
darkness. He had a dim impression 
that somebody's hands were laid on his 
shoulders ; that he heard a scuffle, and a 
woman's scream. Again there was a 
blaze of; light, which was as suddenly 
quenched. Consciousness forsook him. 
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How many hours passed he knew 
not. When next he became aware of 
existence, his feelings were not of the 
most agreeable description. He had 
a strong sense of nausea, his throat 
was burning, his temples throbbing, 
his spine aching. He opened his eyes, 
— the soft glowing hght of the fiill 
moon came through a window opening 
on to a balcony. He looked at the 
objects around him : he remembered 
now. He had fallen asleep on the sofa in 
the drawing-room where he had been 
playing the previous night. Strange! 
How could it be ? 

At this moment a soft hand touched 
his, and a gentle voice said : 

" Gerald, are you better?" 

He turned his head wearily, and saw, 
sitting on a couch close by, Teresa, 
loosely enveloped in a dressing-gown. 
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'What has been the matter?'* he 

:ed. 

^' You were suddenly taken ill. Do you 

J all right now ? " 

" My head aches." 

Teresa poured some toilet vinegar on a 
■^^ndkerchief, and bathed his head and 
^^mples. 

" I do not understand," he began, try- 
ing to collect and piece together the 
\)roken and scattered images of remem- 
brance. 

"Hush!" interrupted Teresa in a 
whisper ; " do not talk now." 

She rose, and, going to the table, 
lighted a small spirit-lamp. Gerald 
caught sight of her face by the glare, 
and saw the traces of violent weep- 
ing. In two or three minutes she 
brought him a cup of fragrant 
tea. 

VOL. I. * 
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"Drink this; it will clear and soother .de 
your head." 

He eagerly swallowed it, and fel1i:X«lt 
refreshed, though the strong sense or<z^ of 
lassitude and depression was not over-:M"^r- 
come. He again threw himself back owr^z^n 
the sofa, whilst Teresa sat close b;^zz6y 
watching and bending over him. He h mny 
with his eyes half closed, but openc 



them as he felt a hot tear fall on h ^'s 
cheek. 

" Gerald," she said, in a soft, hesitatia^ 
voice, " I think it will be better that yon 
should go now, if you feel strong enougL 
I am so sorry; but promise me, will 
you, not to do anything till you hear 
from me?" 

"What does it all mean? I do not 

understand I cannot remember 

What " 

" Never mind now. Do not talk. It is 
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not safe for you to come any more ; but 
wait till I send. Good-bye." 

She stooped, and kissed his forehead ; 
then instantly rose and walked lightly to 
the door, where she stood and listened. 
Beckoning to Gerald, who quietly followed 
her, she went softly down the stairs. 
Having assisted him with his overcoat, 
she let him out noiselessly into the silent 
street. 
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CHAPTBE XIV. 

DID HE OWE IT? 

A FEW lioiips later Gterald was sitting 
in his room endeavouriDg with the 
aid of a pipe to recall the events of the 
previous night, when Captain O'Slinker 
was announced. Gerald was not sorry 
to see hira, for there were some doubtful 
matters which, perhaps, he could clear up. 
** Ah I my dear comrade,*' exclaimed 
the visitor, as if he had not seen him for 
an age. "How are you? You quite 
frightened us last night. Could not 
make out what was the matter. You 
Jnust have mixed your drinks consider- 
ably." 
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Ihe young, man's eyes opened very 
if3e. 

•* Why, I drank nothing but water! " 

^' Ah ! '\ returned the other, shaking his 
^ead, ** I see you are not quite right yet. 
^ou began on water, my friend, but as 
the game proceeded you took to fiz, and 
on you went without the slightest precau- 
tion of any kind.'' 

" It is not true," returned Gerald 
coldly. 

O'Slinker affected to look astonished 
and^hurt. 

" Well, I ought to make allowances, I 
know^, I passed through this Sitage 
myself many years ago, I suppose y6u 
know how much you lost ? " 

" To the best of my recollection I was 
largely a winner." 

"My dear sir," exclaimed the exf 
Hussar, holding up his hands in cpncern, 
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"I wish with all my heart you had be 
But you were utterly reckless 

determined ' ' 

"Stop this nonsense/' interrupted l^Biis 
companion, " and let me know what y 



ou 



mean. " 



"My brave compatriot, it is I w^^o 

should ask that question. Have you real ^7 

forgotten to what extent you were i^*3- 
debted to the Count when you threw ir»p 
your cards ? " 

Gerald looked at the earnest inquirim^ 
face of the speaker, and began to fe^^ 
some misgivings as to his own view of 
the affair. Passing his hand wearily 
across his forehead he returned : 

" Say your say, and be done with it/' 

" No, read for yourself. Look at your 
pocket-book. You were very careftd in 
making your notes." 

Gerald walked across the room in 
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wondering doubt and took his note-book 
from the coat he had worn at Serpentine 
Villa. Hastily turning over the leaves, 
he suddenly paused at a page where there 
were several entries of figures opposite 
some initials. 

" Well," asked the Captain watching 
him. " What is the total ? " 

The young ofl&cer replied in a tone of 
the utmost astonishment : 

" Fourteen hundred and fifty pounds ! 
It is a base conspiracy ! ** and he threw 
the book on the table. 

O'Slinker burst out laughing. 

** If strong words would pay ofT all 
our debts, I should have made myself a 
happy man years ago.'' 

" It is impossible ! *' returned Q-erald, 
trembling with indignation. ** I am not 
to be duped in this way* I will expose 
the whole business." 
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" My dear young fHend/* said hi^^ * 
visitor with gravity, " pray be reasonablee. — 
and do nothing rashly. You bear at preseni 

■ 

an untarnished name ; you have a high- 
minded father ; and there are other gentle^^ — Id 
members of your famUy who are interestedE» --d 
in your movements. Whom are you goin^^^ — 2g 
to expose ? Count de Lira of the SpanislMT ^^ab 
army, decorated by royal authority, anc»- d 
the intimate friend of the Spanish Am 
bassador ? Or Signer Lulli, his attache 
Both men are above suspicion. Or 
you degrade Mdlle. Vesta, your hostess 
I know you would die rather than hai 
a hair of her head. There only remain, 
your poor old devoted Tim 0*Slinker,^ ^ 
continued the speaker with choking voic^ 
and moist eyes, " an unfortunate man of 
the world; who would have been at this 
moment a millionaire had it not been for 
his own reckless generosity to others, — 
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3)ardon my egotism, — and tis devotion to 
iihe woman of his heart. Oh ! Pearlina I 
my spotless lily ! my chaste rose 1 Thank- 
ful am I that you are not present now to 
hear your honest, brave, faithful Timothy 
spoken to with scorn and loathing by the 
one man he has trusted and revered." 

Suddenly changing his apostrophising 
tone, he continued in a low voice as he 
put his hand on Gerald's shoulder : 

" No, Mr. Dombrain, believe me, the only 
people who would suffer by your rashness 
would be O'Slinker, already a broken 
man, and, ^yourself." 

" But, supposing your version were 
correct, and that I really owed this money, 
I cannot pay it. It would " 

"That is of no consequence, — mere 
matter of detail. You can take quite 
your own time about it. T. 0*S. will 
answer for that." 
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** My father would not advance a single 
penny for such a purpose, and would 
probably have another fit if he even heard 
of it." 

" Poor dear gentleman ! — A noble 
nature ! — How I should like to meet dear 
old Sir Grodfi'ey again ! He was always 
the Norman conqueror, — his commanding 
beak, his eagle eye, and * go-hang-your- 
self' swagger, proclaimed his lofty 
character. Ah ! I think I see him 
now. *Tim, Tim/ he would say to 
me, as he took me by the arm to walk 
down Pall Mall to our club, * you are 
too simple and honest for this world. 
In your overflowing good-nature you let 
every scheming rascal and wily black- 
leg put his hand into your pocket; you 
will rue it some day, my boy, depend 
upon it ! Oh ! how true a prophecy ! But 
forgive my dreams of the happy past. It 
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is not necessary, you observe, that the 
dear old potentate shouM know anything 
about the matter. Your expectations are 
quite sufficient.'' 

" Well, well," returned the other, some- 
what mollified by the Captain's evident 
attachment to his father, and amused, in 
spite of his lurking suspicions, at his 
oddities; "I will take a little time to 
think over what you say, which, I admit, 
is not without some show of reason. I 
will let you know in a few days what I 
intend to do." 

"Ah ! my dear friend," exclaimed the 
emotional O'Slinker, rising and grasping 
a hand of Gerald's in both his own, 
" there spake the true Dombrain ; Gerald 
is himself again, by Hercules ! " 

Whilst the above conversation was 
going forward at Knightsbridge, another 
scene connected with the same mysterious 
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affair was being enacted at . Sepentine^^ -^^ 
ViUa. 

Count de Lira was seated at a writing — ZS' 
table in an ante-chamber adjoining the^^^^^ 
dining-room. His back was towards the^^-^iQ 
fire, near which sat Teresa, apparentljr^^Jy 
fully engrossed with the perusal of a^^ a 
novel; but her eyes were watching the^^^-^® 
Count. 

As he slowly took his papers from a* 
pocket-book, which had been looked up in 
a heavy, writing-desk, Teresa, with set 
lips and clenched hands, occasionally 
stood up quite noiselessly and looked 
over his shoulder. 

He would hardly have observed her, had 
he heard her moving, so absorbed was he 
in his calculations. 

At her side hung a small bag, which 
occupied a good deal of her attention. 
She put her hand to it each time she 
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stood up, and held it carefully when she 
again sat down. 

The writer now took out a small packet 
of leaves, and, looking through them, 
placed them down, one on another, on 
his right, towards the edge of the table. 
The pale fece of Teresa was watching him 
intently. 

" One hundred and fifty,'* muttered the 
reckoner, "three hundred — five hundred 
— seven hundred and fifty — a thousand 
and fifty — fourteen hundred and fifty, all 
told." 

And he placed the last small slip of 
paper on the others. 

At this moment a light noiseless step 
passed by the end of the table, and the 
packet of papers thus set aside was deftly 
taken up by the hand of Teresa, who, not 
venturing to return to the fire, quickly 
moved to the other end of the room, 
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as she thrust the dpcuments into hei 
bosom. 

The Count looked up at her and asked 

** What are you doing ? What do you. — 
want with those papers ? " 

" They are mine," she answered, looking — 
fixedly at him, and bending one arm over^ 
her bosom, whilst the hand of the other 
felt for the bag. 

The hot blood rushed over the thick 
neck and fierce face of De Lira, as he 
jumped to his feet with a fearfiil oath. 

Teresa instantly advanced one foot a 
few inches, and at the same moment 
presented at the breast of her companion, 
now about five yards distant, a revolver : 

*^ Stay where you are. Count : if you 
move fi-om the table, I fire." 

De Lira saw her flashing eye, dilated 
nostril, and compressed lips, and knew per- 
fectly well that she meant what she said. 
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He stood quite still, as he said in a low, 
emphatic voice : 

" Put down your plaything, or you will 
do some mischief." 

" I intend it, unless you instantly 
leave the room walking straight to the 
door." 

" What folly, what madness is this ? '* 

" Leave the house ! I cannot longer 
bear you in sight. Begone at once ! " 

The Count stood unmoved and looked 
her calmly in the face : 

"I go, — tfor you are a woman. But, 
remember, I shall return. There must be 
a reckoning. I see through your game, 
but it will not serve you. I never forgive. 
Don't forget." 

So saying, he gathered his papers to- 
gether, put them in his pocket, locked the 
desk, and slowly, left the room; his face 
deadly pale, and his eyes filled with the 
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fire of the fierce desire of vengeanc ^ >e 
which leaped up from his heart. 

Teresa did not again speak, but t 
.named motionless and determmed, Co™ 

ing him with her weapon until the docy =)r 

closed upon his form. Then, still keepin ^^■g 

her blanched face and uplifted arm 
wards the door, she moved to the fir 
place, and cast the stolen papers into t 
flame. In so doing, with half-averted 
glance, she did not perceive that 
dress had been caught by the sudde:*^ 
blaze. 

Relieved of the unwonted strain upon / f 

her faculties, now that the documents I ^i 
were consumed, her strength failed her. j i 
Her arms sank to her side, a faintness 
seized her ; she tottered and fell with the 
flame gathering round her, accidentally I 1 
exploding the pistol as : she sank uncon- I ^ 
scions upon the floor. i . 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BOHEMIAN OHIT-OHAT. 



rpHE events just narrated took place on 
Saturday ; on the Monday after, the 
following paragraph appeared in one of 
the morning papers : — 

" Alarming Accident to Mademoiselle 
Vesta. — ^We regret to announce a serious, 
though happily not fatal, accident which 
has happened to the celebrated and dis- 
tinguished Mademoiselle Vesta. This 
deservedly popular lady had been re- 
hearsing a difficult scene in a piece which 
it was intended shortly to bring before 
the public ; and the foreign nobleman and 
generous patron of the fine arts who has 
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so ably trained her had just left the hous 
when his accomplished pupil accidental 
set light to her dress. Overcome 
affright, Mademoiselle Vesta fell to ivfac 
ground in a deep swoon, but, most pro^v^- 
dentially, in so doing, unintentionally firec? 
a loaded pistol with which she had been 
practising her part, the fact of its being 
charged having been overlooked by tie 
owner: As we so often hear of fatal acci- 
dents through negligence with respect to 
firearms, it is the more incumbent upon 
us to record a signal instance in which 
carelessness of this character has probably 
saved a valuable life ; for the discharge of 
the weapon brought aU who were in the 
house to the unfortunate lady's assistance, 
who was lying on the ground enveloped 
in flames. The hearthrug was instantly 
wrapped round her unconscious form ; 
and, happily, through the devoted and 
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energetic efTorta of the attached domestics, 
the fire was speedily quenched. Medical 
aid was soon forthcoming, and, at the 
time of going to press, Sir Gules Gastric 
had just reported that his lovely patient 
waa doing well, having had a very narrow 
and most marvellous escape. But abso- 
lute rest for a few weeks is imperatively 
necessary." 

Gerald had just read this paragraph 
with profound astonishment and concern 
when the following note was brought in to 
him : — 

" Serpentine Villa, Monday. 

" Come and see me as soon as you can. 
I have something of importance to tell 
you. I am not much hurt. 

" Th^e^se." 

The young oflBcer sent for a cab, and 
drove oflf at once to the villa. After 

p 2 
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waiting a few minutes in tlie drawing- 
room, he was shown into a boudoir, where, 
propped up on a couch, he found Teresa, 
looking pale, but quietly cheerful. He 
was reminded, by her natural manner and 
the sweetness of the expression of her 
face, of the days when she was Hving at 
Sadgrove. 

She held out a hand to him as she 
said: 

" Thanks for coming." 

After a few inquiries from her visitor 
as to the cause of the accident, respecting 
which he learned no more than he had 
read in the newspaper, Teresa said, with 
a slight embarrassment : 

" My reason for sending for you is to 
speak to you about what occurred on 
Friday night. You have perhaps heard 
from the Count?" 

" I have seen Captain O'Slinker/' 
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*^ Ah ! that is the same thing. And I 
suppose he wants you to, — to " 

"To hand him over fourteen hundred 
and fifty pounds." 

"And you have promised, — that is to 
say, admitted " 

" Nothing whatever. I do not at 
present recognise the debt, for I do 
not recollect incurring it, notwithstand- 
ing some entries in my pocket-book, 
and I have strong suspicions of foul 
play." 

Teresa moved uneasily on her couch, 
and the tears fell from her eyes as she 
said : 

" It is very unfortunate, I am much 
ashamed of it all, but it can never occur 
again. I have only to say that you do 
not owe anything." 

"I thought as much." 

" Nor do I think any claim will be 
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made; should there be, promise me o- 
thing.'* 

"What is it?" 

" That you will let me settle it/* 

Gerald shook his head, and replied : 

" Impossible ! Not to be thoug-^fc^t 
of!*' 

" You do not understand. I mean, h 
me deal with it/' 

Her visitor still shook his head. 

"Men must settle affairs of this kin<? 
themselves. I could not shield myself 
behind you/' 

A deep flush suffused the neck and face 
of Teresa at these words, and she rejoined 
in a low voice : 

" I did not mean to intrude myself upon 
you disagreeably/' 

" My dear girl, you mistake. I meant 
that no one, not even the members of my 
own family, could be allowed to stand 
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between me and any one who has a claim 
upon me of this kind. I will settle my 
own unpleasantnesses." 

" Well, if you should want help at any 
time, I hope you will send to me. I have 
heard that oflBcers find it very hard to live 
on their pay, and " 

" So they do ; but the governor allows 
me two hundred a year. I have besides 
something of my own, and, with care, I 
can make it do." 

** Do not have anything to say to moneys 
lenders ; many men, I am told, get 
crippled " 

Gerald burst out a-laughing, as he 
rejoined : 

"Why, I thought just now you were 
tempting me to become a debtor to 

one." 

" Don't tease. I will not refer to it 
again ; but remember that I am now 
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comparatively rich, and a couple of thoi'^ 
sand pounds would not be missed." 

Gerald looked at her with astonishme 
not unmingled with a pitiful compassion. 

" Teresa/' he said gravely, " you are 
noble-hearted girl, and I willingly confes 
that, if I needed such help, I would rath 
come to you than to any one else." 

" Thanks." 

He left the Villa, pondering much 



his interview. He was disturbed and per*-* 
plexed. What could be done to extricate 
Teresa, so noble and generous-hearted, 
from her present surroundings ? 

Might he not see Count de Lira, and 
invoke his aid, appealing to those better, 
loftier instincts which he believed every 
man, in some degree, possessed, to save 
the girl from inevitable misery and 
sorrow ? The youiig Hussar really knew 
but little of the world and of human 
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nature, and he became so enamoured of 
his scheme that he fuUy resolved to have 
an early interview with the Count. 

He dismissed his cab at the Marble 
Arch, intending to walk across Hyde 
Park, He turned aside from the direct 
route to Knightsbridge, in order to get 
the benefit of the bright, cold, fresh air. 
He had been walking a few minutes, when 
he saw before him, on a bench under some 
trees, Captain O'Slinker, enjoying a cigar 
and the morning paper at the same 
moment, apparently with as much zest 
as if it were the height of summer. 

Gerald approached him unseen, and, 
laying his hand on his shoulder, said : 

" I want to speak to you." 

The ex-officer started at the voice, and 
looked slightly alarmed; but, instantly 
recovering himself, threw his paper down, 
jumped to his feet, and exclaimed : 



k 
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** Ah r friend of my heart, is it you 
indeed ? What unexpected " 

" I wish to say," began Gerald, gravely 
and emphatically, **that " 

" You have read the news, of coutse? 
So sad. Our brilliant, witty, and beau- 
tiful madcap^ our " 

« With respect to the affair of Friday 
night, that '' 

" Pray, tell me, beloved confrere^ have 
you seen her since ? I have neither eyes 
nor ears for anything but our exquisite, 
matchless Mdlle. " 

" I would have you know, that " 

"Is it true that those beautiful limbs, 
so graceful and skilful in their every 
movement, are hopelessly disfigured, the 
lovely curves for ever destroyed? Oh! 
my friend !- '' 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed 
Gerald, with a look of horror, and a 
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:feeling of sbame and remorse; for, 
although he had made some general in- 
quiries as to Teresa's health, it had never 
occurred to him to ask if the accident 
would at all interfere with her work as a 
dancer. 

" My dear, ignorant brother," rejoined 
O'Slinker, slowly and earnestly, "do you 
not know, — you^ her confidential friend, — 
that the sinews of the left leg are com^ 
pletely useless, — shrivelled up like a piece 
of yellow parchment ; toes of right foot 
reduced to cinder ; amputation, almost to 
a certainty, necessary ? " 
"This is too dreadful!" 
" With all her skill and determination, 
dear Gerald, she cannot, you know, excite 
the same enthusiasm on wooden substi- 
tutes, however well got up with sawdust 
and pink paint. The gods will have real 
flesh and blood, real " 
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" Wherever did you pick up these hor- 
rible details ? " demanded his companion, 
with a look of undiminished dread and 
shame. 

" Oh ! they are carefully kept out of 
all the high-class newspapers; but you 
will find them given, with wood-cuts, in 
Bohemian Chit-chat, the only trustworthy 
paper out. Besides, it is the one topic of 
the clubs." 

" That is not sufficient authority. 
I will go to the house myself to- 



morrow/* 



" Well, you will excuse me now, my 
friend," said O'Slinker, with a great show 
of haste, " as I particularly want- " 

" Wait one moment," answered Gerald, 
suddenly remembering the object with 
which he first addressed him. "I have 
to tell you that, with respect to Friday 
night's transactions, I am fully convinced 
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that I owe nothing whatever to the Count, 
and that " 

" I quite agree, I quite agree," hastily- 
observed the ex-captain." 

" You quite agree ? Then, what did 
you mean by coming to my rooms, and 
saying " 

O'Shnker held up his hands depre- 
catingly : 

"My adored Pearlina is this morning 
very unwell. I have been up with her 
half the nighty and my nerves are com- 
pletely unstrung. Now, if " 

" What has that to do with this busi- 
liess ? " roared Gerald. 

"Nothing; except that, but for your 
unintentional interruption, I should have 
been by her side long ago, with those 
lenitives which are so necessary, and for 
which she is now groaning in agony. But 
don't consider her, I pray." 
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** You understand that I do not admit 
for a moment the Count's claim." 

" The Count's claim ! " exclaimed the 
other, in profound surprise; "he never 
made any claim." 

Gerald was now walking up and down 
in front of his companion in a perplexed 
and furious state of mind. 

"What do you mean by this idiotic 
trifling, you scoundrel?" he at length 
demanded. 

O'SUnker drew himself up, took off his 
hat, and replied, in a low tone : 

" Shoot me if you like, run me through, 
knock me down, jump upon me, kick me 
to a jelly, then carry home my bleeding 
corse and lay it beside my sick Pearlina, 
or execute any other interesting sangui- 
nary movement which may appease you ; 
but refrain, sir, from using language 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 



k 
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I would not utter sucli epithets even to 
the cabman who picked my pocket after 
overturning me in his wretched vehicle." 

" Do you mean to tell me no one makes 
any claim on me for ?'* 

" No one that I know of. Allow me to 
explain. You owe thc' Count nothing ; 
he never said you did ; he never sent me 
to you ; I came of my own accord, to ask 
after your health. I suggested that you 
owed him something, merely to test your 
memory. I have since learned that my 
surmise was a mistake. It is I who owe 
you something, I believe, but my mind is 
not quite clear on that point, as I owe so 
many.'* 

'* Give me the Count's address." 

O'Slinker started. 

" My generous friend, I beg you will 
not compromise me any further. I have 
confessed my fault, I fully apologise, and 



i 
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I think it would be better on the whole 
not to disturb the Count. Why not be 
satisfied ? '* 

** I have done with the afikir of the 
cards ; I want to consult him in a friendly 
way on another matter." 

His companion looked immensely 
relieved. 

" I give it you with great pleasure/ 
and he wrote it down. 

As Gerald was moving aw£ly, the former 
exclaimed : 

" I am sorry I cannot accompany you 
any further, owing to the condition of 
Pearlina. By the bye, excuse an old 
friend. I have been expecting remit- 
tances from Castle Slinker, and from the 
Duke of Kilbum, who, as you know, is a 
connexion of my wife's through her second 
cousin, but unfortunately they have not 
arrived. If you could advance me, say, 
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ten pounds, for expensive medicines, I 
really should* '* 

"I have not so much about me," re- 
turned Geralfl, whose heart relented at the 
thought of the sick wife, though he had 
not been particularly attracted by her. 

" Don't inconvenience yourself on 
Pearlina's account, my devoted friend ; 
but if you could spare a fiver till to- 
morrow at noon precisely as the clock 
strikes, you would certainly '* 

"I am very sorry,'* interrupted the 
other, after looking in his purse, ** three 
pounds ten is all I have about me, but 
you are quite welcome to that." 

" Thanks. You can pay me the balance 
another time ; I will make this do for the 
present. May prosperity ever go with 
you, old friend ! And henceforth let by- 
gones be by-gones. An revoir I " 

Gerald made an early call the next 
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morniiig at Serpentine YiUa, and, as he 
found that Mdlle. Vesta was able to walk 
about the room without assistance, he 
came to the conclusion that the report in 
Bohemian GhiUchat was grossly inaccurate. 

As he was leaving the house, old 
Marlow, in company with little Amy 
Binks, met him. 

" * Except the Lord build the house, 
their labour is but lost that build it,"' 
murmured the old man, looking into the 
young officer's face as he shook hands 
with him, with that keen, inquiring glance 
of his blue eyes which Gerald had more 
than once before observed. 

" I am glad to find that Teresa's acci- 
dent is not so serious as has been re- 
ported." 

^^ But she must not dance for some 
weeks ; and by her wish I am going to- 
day ta Sadgrove, to wait there till she can 
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return to her earthly paradise. Is it not 
a beautiful place ? ** 

"It is, especially when she is there." 
"Ah! yes; it is nothing without her. 
I went there last night, but the colours 
seemed to have faded, and the Ughts to 
bum dim. I was obliged to come away. 
Good-bye for the present, worthy sir,'* 
and he and his childish companion entered 
the Villa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A MAN OF THE WOBLD. 



pOUNT DE LIRA was seated in the 
drawing-room of his apartments in 
Old Burlington Street, smoking a cigar ; 
his companion, Signer Lulli, leaning negli- 
gently against the chimney-piece, was 
engaged in the like soothing process. 

** I cannot go on much longer without 
fresh supplies," remarked the former, 
" so there is nothing to be done, but to 
* bust up * Challingham Towers/' 

" Before the wedding ? " asked the 
other, with immobile face. 

** I think so. It would make more 
sensation before than after, and I should 
get a better rise out of young Dombrain." 
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" He does not seem to know either of 
us.'' 

"No, how should he? He had been 
away at school some years before we left 
England. He was but a child then." 

•* I wonder how they will all take your 
resuscitation." 

The Count laughed and rubbed his 
hands with a keen sense of enjoyment. 

" I have delayed the best dish of the 
feast to the last ; for when once I am 
known, I shall have to plan out an en- 
tirely new course of excitement. How 
Max will stare, and Lynette Dombrain 
rave I It will about choke the Baronet, 
and Miss Delane will certainly swear. 

" It will knock up the wedding affair." 

" I hope so." 

« What next ? " 

** I hardly know. It depends upon how 
things go. I must have some imder- 
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> 

standing with Teresa. I cannot have her 
playing me again the trick she did the 
other day." 

There was the least, almost impercep- 
tible, muscular movement at the corner of 
the mouth of the Signer at this reference 
to MdUe. Vesta. 

" She was always of an uncertain tem- 
per,'* returned he carelessly. 

" To tell you the truth, LuUi, I should 
want no other proof that she is your 
sister; for it would be difficult to find 
two people so exactly alike as you two, 
except that you disguise your thoughts 
with more skill." 

"Owing to your superior training," 
replied the other, blowing a prolonged 
cloud of smoke. 

" But the material was there, or I could 
have done nothing with you. You were 
undoubtedly bom to be a villain." 
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" At any rate, it is clear you thought 



so. 



" Just now you are getting melan- 
choly for want of employment. You will 
have plenty next week, my boy.'* 

"So soon?" 

"Yes, for I shall go to Challingham 
to-night." 

At this moment a servant brought to 
the Count the card of Mr. Gerald 
Dombrain. 

" Good ! Ask Mr. Dombrain up. This 
smells like the beginning of another 
adventure." 

" I had better go," said his companion. 
" I can pass through the other room " ; 
and he accordingly left by one door as 
Gerald entered by the other. 

After a somewhat formal salutation, as 
his visitor hesitated and seemed at a loss 
how to begin, the Count asked : 
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"Is there anything I can have the 
pleasure " 

" There is, I have come to you re- 
specting Mdlle. Vesta." 

In spite of himself the Count looked 
surprised. 

" Yes ? " stroking his moustache, and 
glancing warily at Gerald. 

" You may have heard that I am much 
interested in her " 

"Well, it is not an uncommon thing 
for officers in the army to be interested in 
actresses and baUet-girls," returned De 
Lira, with a scarcely perceptible sneer. 

An angry flush mounted to the temples 
of his visitor, who, however, manfully 
tried to restrain himself : 

" Perhaps so ; but, apart from that, I 
have known her from a child, and have 
always admired her for her many good 
qualities.** 
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" Ah ! so have I," interrupted the 
other. 

'^ I am anxious to do all I can to save 
her from further shame and sorrow. I 
do not think she can be happy as at 
present circumstanced, and I have come 
to know, — to know *' 

As Gerald again hesitated, the Count 
repeated, with an assumed tone of extreme 
politeness : 

" To know, — to know Yes, I am 

all attention, my dear sir." 

** Whether something could not be done 
to improve the present state of affairs.'* 

" To improve the present state of 
affairs," again repeated the Count, dwell- 
ing on each word. "I hope you will 
excuse me for remarking that the expres- 
sion of what you desire is not particularly 
lucid. If you desire to improve the 
present condition of Mdlle. Yesta, I must 
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say that I think your anxiety superfluous. 
She is in receipt of a large income ; she 
has a beautiful and handsomely-furnished 
house, carriages and horses, and more 
than sufficient servants. How would you 
improve upon all these good things ? Has 
she told you what more she would like ? " 

" She has told me nothing. I come to 
you of my own motion.** 

" Observe. You complain of the cir- 
cumstances of Mdlle. Vesta ; you come to 
me to improve them. There are three 
points, certainly, which need some eluci- 
dation on your part. First of all, I 
should like to know by what authority 
you take upon yourself the character of 
a negotiator on her behalf; secondly, 
why you come to me instead of going to 
her employers ; lastly, assuming you have 
the right to undertake this extraordinary 
and incomprehensible mission, and that I 
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am the right person to whom to apply, 
what it is you want done ? " 

The speaker folded his arms, and, 
throwing back his head, looked distantly 
at Gerald, with half-closed eyes, as he 
awaited his reply. 

" My right to speak on behalf of Mdlle. 
Vesta is that of an old friend. I come to 
you because you are publicly credited 
with being her instructor and patron, and 
as having the best right to control her 
movements. I propose to improve her 
condition by altering the status of her 
private life." 

" In what way ? " 

"You are generally supposed t^ be 
responsible for it. Will you not marry 
her?" 

The Count burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. He turned, and walked up and 
down the room with rapid strides, unable 
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for some moments to control his merri- 
ment. 

" At last, then, we have got at the 
object of your unexpected visit ; you bring 
me an offer of marriage from Mdlle. Vesta. 
It is too good I Oh I that the editor of 
Bohemian GhiUchat were here 1 It would 
be worth a hundred pounds to him." 

** You wilfully misrepresent me. I have 
told you that she knows nothing of my 
coming ; that I have never discussed her 
affairs with her. But I am distressed on 
her behalf. I do not wish that she should 
die forsaken, in ignominy, and an outcast 
from society. I appeal to you, if you have 
a heart in which there remains but a 
remnant of nobility, of kiiidness, of just 
and honourable feeling to consider what 
is due to her.'*", 

"Well, well," returned the Count, 
suddenly stopping short in his walk and 
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facing his visitor, ** I will aid you to the 
best of my ability. I admire your chivalry ; 
you are quite a knight of romance. 
Listen then: in order to improve the 
condition of Mdlle. Vesta and to make her 
perfectly happy in her private life, I 
freely give my consent for you to marry 
her, and I will even undertake the 
part of the heavy father, and give 
her away." 

As he finished his sentence he stepped 
a pace nearer Gerald and sharply scanned 
his face. 

The young officer appeared completely 
baffled. He turned pale and red in quick 
succession, but remained silent. 

" You hesitate ? You are not satisfied?*' 
asked De Lira. 

" I cannot marry her.'* 

" You cannot ? In all fairness, I am 
sure you will let me ask you a simple 
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question in turn ; do you think she would 
refuse you ? " 

" It is impossible. She has no claim 
upon me ; she has upon you." 

** Look here, my young firiend, let us 
be done with this school-boy nonsense. I 
have tolerated your visit because you are 
so refreshing in your audacity, but let us 
look at the matter Hke men of the world. 
You propose to me to take a step which 
you yourself, if you were in my place, 
would not dare to take, would not think 
of taking. Your sentimfentahty savours 
too much of girUsh mawkishness, and it is 
not honest at bottom. If I proposed to 
marry Teresa she would laugh the notion 
to scorn ; if you persuaded her to accept 
me, she would be infinitely more miserable 
than she can ever be as she is. She does 
not live in a prison nor a convent. The 
world is before her ; she can live as suits 
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her fancy ; she is doing so now. You 
have begun at the wrong end, young man. 
You should have taken your mission^y 
efforts to Serpentine Villa first of all, and 
have converted your interesting friend. 
Next, you should have said to Mr. Gerald 
Dombrain, — * This girl loves me.* " 
Gerald started at the words. ** * In some 
respects^^ am greatly indebted to her,' — 
and you are much more than you know, — 
a can make her supremely happy by 
marrying her: I will do so.' Now, sir, 
there you have an honest and accurate 
view of the situation as it should be, and 
would be, if you really cared for the 
welfare of Mademoiselle. You set up 
for being the soul of spotless honour and 
integrity ; I do not. I own no law, if 
I can help it, but my own will and 
inclination ; but when I do a villain's act 
I do not call it virtuej and when I am 
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unutterably mean and selfish, I do not 
take credit to myself for being generous 
and considerate. Unless you have some- 
thing to say more to the purpose than 
what I have as yet heard, I will wish you 
good morning." 

Gerald felt he was defeated on a false 
issue. The Count with consummate skill 
had taken advantage of a half-truth to 
put him apparently in the wrong. It 
was the half-truth which stung him the 
most keenly. His adversary had given 
form and brought into prominence 
thoughts, which had lain shapeless and 
unrecognised at the bottom of his heart. 

Perplexed and troubled at what he 
had heard, he was unable to continue the 
discussion, nor did he feel that any good 
would be gained if he attempted to 
prolong it. 
' He bowed and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



KIN — ^AND NOT AKIN. 



TITR. MAXWELL LEGARD was sit- 
^^ ting in his library, after dinner, 
looking at some handsome jewellery which 
had been executed to his order for pre- 
sentation to Lynette. 
His engagement had, so far, brought 

« 

him unmixed delight. It had given him 
a fresh object in life; and he wondered, 
now, how it was he had lived so long 
without his new-found joy. It was so 
sweet to tell his love of all his future 
plans, of his hopes on her behalf, to hear 
her discriminating remarks, and to be 
guided by her faultless taste. 
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He had entered into a new world, and 
its undreamt-of beauty wholly absorbed 
him. He had imagined that strong, pas- 
sionate love came only to the young, who, 
inexperienced in human nature, and ignor- 
ant of the world around them, were 
carried away by vivid first impressions. 
But here was he, a middle-aged man, long 
a student and careful observer of his 
fellow-men, as sanojuine of the future as 
any youth. 

" Strange, it is," he murmured, ** that 
I should have lived so long without a 
help meet ; but, no doubt, it is all wisely 
ordered. We have not altogether the 
fashioning of our own lives, the moulding 
of our own destiny, though we seem 
to have, to a great extent. Unex- 
pected, circumstances arise, fresh charac- 
ters cross our path, and lo ! the whole 
course of our life is changed, its com- 
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plexion altered for all time. I am grate- 
ful, very grateful, that this unmatched 
joy, this wonderful transforming power 
of loving and being beloved, — the sole 
surviving flower of Eden's glory, — is 
given to me at last. Lynette is mine 
for ever. Nothing on earth can come 
between us. Thank God ! " 

Whilst, with trembling hand and throb- 
bing heart, he was continuing to examine 
the precious gems, and to dream of the 
bright future, his butler entered and 
said : 

" There is a gentleman in the hall, sir, 
who wishes to see you for a few minutes 
on very urgent business.'* 

"A gentleman?" 

"Yes, sir; I think so. A foreign- 
looking gentleman with a long black 
beard. He is a stranger, and said you 
would not know his name/' 

B 2 
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** Oh ! I dare say he comes from Sad- 
grove. Ask him in here." 

Mr. Legard was not surprised at the 
call at that hour, for there had been many 
irregular visitors as the time of the 
weddipg approached. 

The door opened and admitted Count 
de Lira, wearing the appendage men- 
tioned by the butler, which he had as- 
sumed since the morning. 

The door closed behind him, and the 
visitor stood motionless and silent. 

" You wished to see me ? " asked Mr. 
Legard, half turning his head towards 
him. 

" I do," returned the other, plucking off 
his false beard. " Am I quite for- 
gotten ? " 

Mr. Legard moved a pace or two 
towards his visitor, and looked at him in 
speechless astonishment. 
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He recognised the voice and face of his 
long-lost brother. 

** Leopold I Is it possible ? The sea 
has given up its dead ! " 

" Hardly that," returned the Count, 
with a smUe, throwing himself into an 
arm-chair, " as the sea never had me, 
though it was a precious close shave. 
But it is * Leopold ' right enough. How 
are you ? ^' 

The pallor of astonishment forsook the 
face of Mr. Legard, and the warm blood 
of affection took its place. He put his 
arm round the neck of his brother and 
kissed him. 

" Tell me what it all means. But first 
have some refreshment." 

" No, thanks ; I have just dined." 

" How did you escape ? " 

"It is a very simple story. Young 
Marlow, myself, and two others, were in 
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the only boat which got free from the 
wreck; but we were overturned in the 
night, as luck would have it, just as the 
storm seemed to be abating. Our two 
companions, unfortunately, sank, though 
I did my best to save one, who owed me 
fifty pounds he lost at cards on the night 
previous to the storm. LuUi and myself 
held on to the capsized boat, and drifted 
for some hours, nearly dead with cold and 
exhaustion, till we were luckily picked up 
by a French steamer. 

"As soon as we were once more in 
safety, I thought we should enjoy more 
fun if we concealed who we were and the 
name of the vessel we were in. This was 
not difficult ; but, on arriving at Sydney, 
we were very nearly discovered ; for, on 
landing, almost the first man we met was 
the third mate of the Osprey, who, it 
appears, stuck to the wreck, and was the 
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only man taken off it alive before it finally 
went down. 

"A five pound note, with the promise 
of more, and a glass of grog, were suflSi- 
cient inducement to this worthy to enter 
into our little freak, and to consign us to 
the bottom of the deep — 

" Oh 1 Leopold ; how could you ? 

"Why not? I wanted to know what 
people thought of me, and I could only 
learn that on the supposition that I was 
safely stowed away in another world. We 
have done a little wandering as well. We 
have been to India, China, Algeria, Syria, 
and Spain, where we did a good bit of 
amateur soldiering." 

" Have you been long in England ? " 

" About a year " 

" A year ! " exclaimed his brother in 
surprise ; " why, what have you been 
doing ? " 
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" Oh ! trying to turn an honest penny, 
as well as to improve the morals of society 
generally ; for, to tell you the truth, I 
think, saving your honour's presence, that 
you are an awfully bad lot in England. 
The poor are given up to rascality, and 
the rich to wantonness." 

"I know there is room for great im- 
provement," returned his brother simply;. 
" but I should hardly have thought we 
were worse than in Spain." 

" Ah ! that's hke an Englishman ; he 
is always infatuated with his own country, 
till he has experienced, as I have, the 
noble virtues of other peoples in far-off 
lands. Max, your mind wants enlarging." 

" I have much to learn, I do not doubt." 

" Indeed, my boy, you have. I will tell 
you my adventures some day; they are 
too amusing and extraordinary for one 
night." 
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" I am sure I should like to hear 
them." 

" You shall ; and you- will find my life, 
since my return, not the least interesting 
part of my story/' 

** You kept your secret well." 

" And s6 did one or two others." 

" Anybody I know ? " 

" Well," — hesitatingly, — " there was 
Father Carey, for instance, who, by the 
bye, I must try to see shortly. He wants 
me to build him a stone chapel, in place 
of the iron structure he has been using, 
and I have agreed." 

" He always regarded you as his great 
patron.*' 

"Yes; he has been useful in various 
^ ways, both abroad and in England. I 
must make him some return." 

" Tell me, have you been to Challing- 
ham before to-day since your arrival in 
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England? I have a special reason for 
asking." 

" I know you have/' returned the 
Count, laughing. " The face in the 
mirror ; it was a very narrow escape.'* 

" It was you, then 1 " 

" Certainly ; who else ? With the aid 
of Bundle, who kept up the haunted cha- 
racter of the old wing, which suited his 
purpose in the way of pilfering, as it 
favoured mine for adventure, I had been 
living in the house some weeks in two 
secret rooms, apparently unknown to you, 
when you took it into your melancholy 
head, not only to return to England, but 
to take possession of the chamber next 
mine. There was only the oaken par- 
tition between us, and in that was a 
cleverly - contrived panel, opening on a 
pivot, which, when closed completely, 
defied detection. I could not resist 
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having a peep at you when I thought 
you asleep ; but, as luck would have it, 
you caught sight of my reflection in the 
mirror, — a danger I had quite overlooked. 
I did my best to amuse the ladies at the 
picnic." 

** What ! were you there, too ? " 

^* Undoubtedly ; but when I found they 
were bent on bringing you into the tent, 
I thought it best to beat a retreat, as I 
was not quite sure of my disguise." 

" Then you are the veritable Ben- 
Reuel, the famous astrologer." 

" The same." 

"I see you still retain your love of 
adventure and practical joking; but I 
am sorry," continued Mr. Legard in a 
thoughtful tone, " that I did not know 
ofyour return earlier." 

** Soon enough, — soon enough. Pro- 
bably I should have delayed discovering 
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myself a Kttle longer; but my expenses 
have been heavy of late, and I was getting 
inconvenienced." 

A saddened expression came into his 
brother's face as he heard this matter-of- 
fact reason given for the Count's visit. 

" There is a large accumulation of rents 
ready for you ; for I have spent but little 
more than was necessary to preserve the 
place in good repair. I have not been in 
the humour for keeping open house." 

" Ah I we must change all that," re- 
turned the other musingly. 

** You have perhaps heard of my in- 
tended marriage ? " 

" Yes, yes ; the time is very near, I 
think." 

" It is fixed for this day fortnight. It 
had to be postponed from the original 
date fixed, owing to the sudden illness of 
Sir Godfirey, — another attack of paralysis. 
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good folks, who have confidentially in- 
formed me that I am at present under 
lock-and-key in a very warm climate, will 
alter their look and tone when I thank 
them in person for their frankness and 
civility. Ah ! ah ! human nature is very 
amusing. I like to pull the strings of my 
puppets, and make them dance to my 
will. Gold, gold, is the great talisman to 
which all hearts respond." 

" Brother, I do not agree with you." 
"Ah ! that is because you are a 
dreamer, and not a practical man at all. 
My travels and experiments have taught 
me that kings, statesmen, soldiers, mer- 
chants, priests, poets, painters, — men of 
all classes; women of every degree, 
young or old, clever or beautiful, all bow 
down to the glittering image, if only it be 
presented in the right form." 

" Indeed, you are wrong," returned his 
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brother earnestly, " there is, I am sure, 
at least one passion which is stronger 
than the desire of wealth," — and the 
beautiful face of his betrothed came up 
before him, — " and which the latter can 
neither excite nor destroy.'* 

" What is it ? " 

" Love/' 

" You are wrong ; it is hate." 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

MELTED INTO THIN AIB. 

T?ARLY in the forenoon of the following 
day, Maxwell Legard rode over to 
Holmwood. He found Lynette alone in 
the drawing-room, engaged in addressing 
invitations to the wedding breakfast. He 
entered, with pale face and agitated mien. 

" Darling," he exclaimed, as he ap- 
proached her, ** I have some strange news 
to give you ! " 

" What is it ? " she asked, with a 
wondering look. 

" My brother Leopold is alive, — he was 
not drowned, — ^he is at Ohallingham now, 
-he arrived last night." 
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The brilliant cheek of his betrothed 
grew pallid and her eyes large and round : 

" What ! what do you mean ? " 

" Simply what I tell you, dearest. My 
brother is alive and at home/' 

" Where has he been then all these 
years ? Why this long silence ? " 

Her lover shrugged his shoulders, as he 
replied : 

"Leopold was always wild and un- 
certain.'* 

" But can a man be allowed for a jest 
to consign himself to oblivion for years, 
until he is thought to be dead, and then 
to come and upset everything ? " 

" I am afraid so, if he chooses to be so 
thoughtless." 

"But what does he mean by it ? What 
has he been doing ? " 

" Wandering about in different lands ; 
scheming, fighting, intriguing, gambling, 
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anything he fancied ; carrying on all his 
old performances, with perhaps, some- 
what more of method and subtlety/* 

" But how heartless and cruel of him to 
leave you in suspense all these years, and 
to let you suppose he was drowned. 
He must have known what mischief it 
would cause." 

"It was very wrong of him; but he 
always took a great pleasure in deceiving 
his friends ; and would give himself a 
good deal of trouble in order to prepare 
them unexpected pitfalls." 

" Oh ! but he is a dreadful man." 

" I fear he is not much improved from 
what he was ; unless it is that he seems 
more devoted to Father Carey than ever." 

" That is nothing in his favour. I 
cannot help thinking that Carey is getting 
a great influence over papa, for he comes 
very constantly; and more than once I 
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haye caught him holdmg long conversa- 
tions with Ehoda. I feel sure Jie is 
carrying on some deep game/' 

"I should hardly think that. He is 
bound by his principles to try to convert 
all he can to his mode of worship." 

"But why do Romish priests always 
lay their snares for the rich and those 
about them? If they really cared for 
Christ they would show at least as much 
regard for the poor as for those better off. 
They are utterly unprincipled, cruel, and 
grasping." 

" Come, come, darling ; you are too 
sweeping in your opinions ; there are 
good men in all denominations." 

" And evil, too." 

" Well, let us consider what is to be 
done now Leopold has returned. Of 
course, I am glad he is alive, but it is no 
doubt awkward that he should have 

s 2 
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happened to turn up just at this mo- 
ment.'* 

Lynette's eyes were fixed on the carpet 
in anxious thought. All her cherished 
schemes of brilliant display and magnifi- 
cent hospitality were destroyed. The 
more she faced the dread reality the more 
was she dismayed. 

Her lover regarded her anxiously. The 
loss of Challingham Towers he counted as 
nothing, if only Lynette could be recon- 
ciled to it. At last she raised her eyes to 
him, and said gravely : 

" What are you going to do ? '* 

He started. If she had asked, " What 
are we to do," he would have felt re- 
assured, but she waited coldly for his 
plans, as if they but indirectly affected 
her. The tone of the question chilled 
him ; he was embarrassed. 

" Darling, I want to know your feelings 
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in the matter. Let us look how it stands. 
My brother offers for us to remain at the 
Towers after the wedding, just as if he 
were not there. But I have thought the 
proposition over daring the whole night, 
and it seems to me impossible. Arrange- 
ments of that kind never have answered, 
and never will. His ways are diverse 
from mine; he contemplates the most 
radical changes in the household, and in 
the whole style of life at the Towers. I 
do not know if he thinks of marriage or 
not ; but even supposing he does not, and 
that you were content to live in a house of 
which you were really not the mistress, I 
could not consent to it. We should both 
be miserable." 

Lynette nodded assent, and waited with 
an inquiring look for her lover to proceed. 

"I have but three hundred a year of 
my own ; but with care, and some literary 
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employment in London, it might be made 
suflBcient for us to start on.'* 

He paused ; for Lynette was gazing at 
him fixedly, with blanched cheek, and a 
look of un tempered affright. 

« This is too terrible ! " she murmured in 
a low tone, and covered her face with her 
hands. She tried to control herself, but 
the bitter tears would flow. Mr. Legard 
stood looking hopelessly on. He wished 
to caress her, but he felt that he could not, 
that he dared not. Since yesterday a 
deep, yawning gulf seemed suddenly to 
have opened its jaws between them. 
Lynette's attitude and words stung him 
to the quick. It seemed as if he had 
committed a crime, had done her some 
irreparable wrong. 

She rose to leave the room. 

" Wait awhile," she said, in passing. 

Mr. Legard began now to realise his true 
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position. He had become a poor man by 
the unexpected return of his wild brother. 
Personally he did not mind it ; he would 
have been rather pleased than otherwise 
to be rid of the never-ending responsibility 
attached to the Ownership of the Towers ; 
but it was as the owner of them that he 
had proposed to Lynette Dombrain, and 
had been accepted by her. In his present 
altered circumstances he would never have 
thought of such an alliance. 

Was it not then cruel of him to treat 
Lynette as if he were now what he was 
yesterday? It was clearly forcing her 
into a wrong position. The girl was right, 
he said to himself, and he had been stupid 
and conceited. 

To be mistress of Challingham Towers, 
one of the most celebrated mansions in 
the kingdom, was very diflFerent from 
being the wife of an obscure journalist, or 
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third-rate writer of fiction. She liked 
him, no doubt, but why should she, 
educated amidst refinement and luxury, 
be expected to endure the hardships 
of a lowly life of insignificance, and 
perhaps penury, in some unwhole- 
some-looking, stifling back street in 
London ? 

She was a queen ; the unsurpassed 
beauty of the county, — a woman, too, 
of ability and many accomplishments ; 
and he was a middle-aged recluse, 
with few personal recommendations, if 
any. 

" Fool 1 idiot that I am 1" exclaimed the 
late master of Challingham Towers, as 
these well-defined thoughts passed through 
his mind, and burned their impress into 
his heart. He could not face the other 
members of the family just now, nor could 
he meet Lynette again that day. He 
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wanted time for reflection ; he must 
order and arrange these new - bom 
notions. 

He took out a visiting-card, and hastily 
writing on it, " I am obliged to go: I will 
write immediately," he placed it in the 
comer of the frame of a cabinet-photo- 
graph of himself which stood on the table, 
then quietly left the house. 

Meanwhile Lynette had gone to the 
library, to tell her father the perplexing 
news. 

Sir Godfrey had much changed of late. 
Since the last paralytic attack, he had 
been partially deprived of speech,— an 
affliction, however, which was very in- 
constant. On some bright days he seemed 
almost himself again, at other times he 
could only make himself understood by 
signs. How deeply he felt his misfortune 
was apparent in the strong silent emotion. 
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which he strove in vain to hide from 
his daughter. 

More than once the quiet, unobtrusive 
Ellen had found him secretly fretting. 
Then, with that noble fineness of feeling 
so characteristic of gentle and tender- 
hearted women, she would place his head 
on her breast, and play with his hair and 
beard, cheerfully and smilingly rebuking 
him meanwhile, half in earnest, half in 
jest. 

It had been so on the damp, wintry 
morning that Mr. Legard had ridden over 
to Holmwood to tell Lynette of the un- 
expected arrival. Sir Godfrey had had 

It 

a bad night, and, wearying of his bed- 
room, had been, after breakfast, assisted 
into the hbrary, that he might look at his 
butterflies, and handle his theological 
treatises. 

Ellen had gone to him after writing one 
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or two necessary letters, and found him 
in his large arm-chair, looking into the 
blazing fire with despondent face, wet with 
tears. He wept out his sadness on the 
breast of his daughter, while she stroked 
his cheek, and hummed cheerfully, in a low 
tone, a bright children's hymn. 

She sang the first verse, interweaving it 
with remarks and caresses, then stopped. 
He looked up, and asked : . 

'' Is that all ? " 

" Oh ! no ; here is another verse : 

" 'Tis good for boys and maidens 

Sweet hymns to Christ to sing, 
'Tis meet that children's voices 

Should praise the children's King ; 
For Jesus is salvation, 

And glory, grace, and rest ; 
To babe, and boy, and maiden 

The one Eredeemer Blest." 

The Baronet smiled, and looking into 
her eyes said half playfully : 
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"But you leave out the old men and 
old women. "We are useless, I suppose, 
so you give us nothing.'* 

" Oh ! I meant it for all ages. You are 
only a big boy, and I a big girl, — though 
not a very big one, am I ? We are but 
babes in matters of this kind ; and we 
may always be children in hope, and 
trust, and contentment, though we be 
three score and ten.'* 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Lynette appeared with pale face and 
agitated look. 

" Here is a terrible blow I Maxwell 
is no longer master of the Towers, — ^his 
brother has returned ; he was saved from 
the wreck, and concealed it all these 
years. What is to be done ? " 

The eflTect on the Baronet of these 
words was more striking than even 
Lynette could have anticipated. 
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He looked wildly at his daughter, 
then sprang to his feet without assist- 
ance. 

'' What I Leopold alive ! Explain '* 

Lynette briefly recapitulated the 
news. 

" Who could have foreseen this ? Where 
isMaxweU?" 

" I left him in the drawing-room. But 
what is to be done about the wedding ? It 
must be put off for a time ; for I do not 
see how " 

"No, no,'* exclaimed the Baronet, 
" Leopold is not the rightful heir ; it is all 
MaxweU's." 

His daughters looked at him as if they 
thought his reason was leaving him. 

"Why, what do you mean?" asked 
Lynette. 

" I don't know," answered he excitedly, 
waving his arm in the air. " Bring in 
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Max. No, not yet, not yet. Send for 
Father Carey or Mr. Benson ; I must have 
advice. I do not see what to do. Make 

haste. Send ! Send ! " and he fell 

back in his chair half fainting. 

Ellen applied some powerful restora- 
tives, and, as her unhappy father regained 
consciousness, besought him to be calm. 
There was no need of the caution. An 
unnatural calmness now possessed him. 
He had his chair moved towards the table ; 
placed himself in it, and sat looking 
fixedly in front of him, rigid, silent, and 
determined. 

Lynette left him in charge of Ellen in 
order that she might go and send for 
Mr. Benson. As she was passing from 
the room, she encountered Father Carey, 
as he turned from speaking to Rhoda. He 
bowed low with a bland smile, not with- 
out observing in a quick, comprehensive 
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glance the distracted look and moist eyes 
of Miss Dombrain. 

As lie entered the library, the Baronet 
whispered Ellen to withdraw. The two 
men were left alone. 



END OP VOLUME I. 
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